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Special Announcement 
of Publishing Policy — 


For the Duration 
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The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce an- 
nounces a simplified publishing program for the duration 
of the war. The Reference Services, special reports, and 
cooperative studies which have been published separately | 
for industries or for groups interested in special projects | 
will be consolidated into three periodicals, each of which 
is designed for a broad but homogeneous sector of the 
Nation’s economy. 

Statistical and economic interests will be served by the | 
monthly Survey of Current Business. Foreign-trade | 
information will be concentrated in Foreign Commerce 
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Weekly. Industry and business will find in the pages of 


Domestic Commerce such commercial reports as can be 


published without giving aid or comfort to our enemies. 
The contents of the Bureau’s periodicals may be 


abridged in both extent and variety. Because a large 
proportion of the Bureau personnel is already engaged 
100 percent in providing necessary information for war 
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} agencies, and each day sees more of the Bureau’s produc- 
} tive capacity devoted to war assignments, it will be im- 
. possible to draw upon the staff’s specialized knowledge for 
} these publications except at infrequent intervals. Fur- 
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thermore, the publications will not publish information 
that could conceivably be detrimental to the winning of 
the war; such abstention, we are certain, corresponds to 





the readers’ desire. 
Subscribers should expect changes in format and paper, 


as the publications will cooperate with the Government 
Printing Office in the most efficient and economical use 
of its equipment and paper stocks. On the other hand, 


it is expected that there will soon be an increasing flow of 
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information, helpful to the efficient functioning of busi- } 
ness during the war economy, derived from the fact- } 
finding and fact-analyzing activities of the Bureau for } 
the war agencies. 
Unexpired subscriptions to the Reference Services and { 

. . . 4 . . . 

reports which will be consolidated into the three periodi- | 
cals will be credited to the periodical which covers the | 
same field. Changes in format and content will be made } 
as material now in process of publication is issued. 
For ‘‘the duration,’’ the Bureau’s storehouses of fact 
and the knowledge possessed by its personnel are assigned 
to the task of providing every aid possible to Government, | 
business, and the people, for,the winning of the war. 
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What Sort of Germany Faces Usr 


Today’s Revealing Trends in Hitler's “Economy of Force” 


As Adoif Hitler’s Germany levels its 
declaration of war at the United States, 
and this Nation takes up at once the 
Nazis’ gage of battle, the most intense 
attention is naturally directed toward the 
forces and the tendencies apparent in the 
German economy today. It is recog- 
nized with crystal clearness not only by 
strategists and economists but by the 
general business public that economic 
factors within the Nazi Reich are des- 
tined to play a role of most profound 
importance in determining the course 
and outcome of the present world hostili- 
ties. 

Questions of varied kinds immediately 
arise. What shortages exist in Ger- 
many? What elements of regimented 
strength are being brought to bear? 
What significant readjustments have 
marked the past few months? What 
yawning gaps between means and ends 
seem likely to spell trouble? What are 
the industrial and corporate trends? 
What human, personal reactions can be 
“read between the lines” in the facts of 
the vast economic girding and belt-tight- 
ening that has been going on in the con- 
fines of the embattled Reich? 

The brief survey that follows attempts 
to cast light on certain of these matters, 
although facts are not easy to get from 
the Reich. The data and discussions 
may, it is believed, cast light on a num- 
ber of vital spots, enabling more soundly 
based judgments to be formed. 


Labor Shortage Increasingly 
Acute 


Germany’s shifting of labor from civil- 
ian production to war industries has 
shown no signs of slackening during 
recent months. The calling up of addi- 
tional reserves, made necessary by the 
gruelling campaign in the East, has ac- 
centuated the labor shortage in spite of 
the constantly growing employment of 
foreign workers. Increased scarcity of 
consumer goods is said to have been 
caused in certain branches not so much 
by the shortage of raw materials as by 
the scarcity of skilled workers. It has 
been officially stated that the aggravated 
shortage of hosiery has been caused 
mainly by the fact that many young 
girls previously working in hosiery fac- 
tories have been transferred to muni- 
tions industries during the past few 
months. 

Graphically illustrating the stringency 
of the labor situation is the recent state- 
ment by the Reich Ministry of Labor 


that the number of unemployed has 
fallen to an all-time low of 10,000. On 
the other hand, the number of unfilled 
vacancies registered with the Labor Of- 
fices throughout the Reich has approxi- 
mated 1,500,000 at the end of each 
month since the beginning of this year. 

“Work books” are said to have proved 
of great value in mobilizing German 
labor reserves for the war industries. Of 
the 36,000,000 who are eligible to receive 
such books, there still remain approxi- 
mately 5,500,000 to whom they have not 
been issued. Because of the shortage of 
personnel, the Labor Offices cannot issue 
more than 200,000 new books per month. 

The number of male and female work- 
ers who have been assigned jobs under 
the Labor Conscription Law since 1938 is 
placed by the Ministry of Labor at 
2,300,000. Since, however, practically all 
workers in Germany are no longer al- 
lowed to relinquish or to change their 
employment without permission of the 
competent labor authorities, the formal 
conscription of labor does not play as big 
and significant a role as formerly. In 
consequence, by the middle of July 1941 
there were only 437,000 men and 174,000 
women whose employment was embraced 
within the scope of the conscription law. 


Women, Foreigners, Prisoners 
Forced Into Labor Ranks 


Mobilization of female labor continues 
to be one of the chief contributions to- 
ward supplying the constant demand of 
the Reich’s war industries for more labor. 
The number of employed women is stated 
to have increased by about 1,000,000 since 
the outbreak of the war. During August 
1941, it is said, 134,000 women were or- 
dered to the Labor Offices to “discuss the 
possibilities of their employment during 
the war’’—a procedure which apparently 
differs only in form from a conscription 
order. 


The number of foreign civilian work- 
ers—drawn from 20 European States—is 
Still increasing and at present is stated to 
exceed 1,700,000, of whom about one- 
fifth are women. Occupied France and 
Croatia appear to have supplied the larg- 
est contingents of foreign workers re- 
cently. The first Russian prisoners of 
war assigned to work on German farms, 
in forests, mines, and factories, arrived in 
Germany in August, but most Russian 


cities, repairing and building roads, ang 
in loading operations on railroads. 


Industrial Replacements  Post- 
poned—Nazis Feel Pinch of 
Shortages 


Two important aspects of the indus- 
trial situation as reflected in recent press 
and other reports are the difficulty of 
undertaking normal replacements or re- 
pairs of industrial equipment and the 
upward trend of production costs, espe- 
cially in coal mining and heavy indus- 
tries. 

The first of these trends is noted in 
numerous company reports for the first 2 
war years. It is attributed to the snort- 
age of raw materials and labor, and to 
the fact that the engineering industries, 
being employed to capacity in the pro- 
duction of implements of war, are not in 
a position to deliver the tools and ma- 
chines required for normal replacement 
of equipment. Amortization funds that 
normally would have been spent in re- 
equipment of industrial plants now are 
placed in the bank accounts and securi- 
ties portfolios of industrial enterprises. 

The total value of industrial replace- 
ments that have had to be postponed 
until the end of the war has been esti- 
mated at approximately 5,000,000,000 
reichmarks per annum by Dr. Car! Lier, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Frankfort-on-Main, who stated that 
as the war goes on this amount will rise 
in geometric progression. 


Production Costs Mount 


The upward trend of industrial pro- 
duction costs has been particularly 
emphasized in recently published annual 
reports of coal-mining and steel-manu- 
facturing concerns, but it has also been 
mentioned in reports of textile, leather, 
and other industrial enterprises. The 
rise in costs is usually attributed to these 
main factors: (1) higher cost of labor 
as a result of the greater employment of 
unskilled or inadequately trained per- 
sonnel, (2) higher prices of imported 
raw materials, (3) necessity of shifting to 
substitutes requiring additional process- 
ing, and (4) higher transportation 
charges resulting from the necessity of 
obtaining supplies of raw and other ma- 
terials from longer distances. In the 
iron and steel industry the increased use 


prisoners are still employed in occupied - of low-grade domestic iron ores is quoted 
Soviet territory in clearing destroyed yf as a specific cost-raising factor. 
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Cut — Wehr- 


macht Needs “Subarctic and 


Textile Rations 


Tropical” Garments 


The growing shortage of raw materials 
and labor, coupled with increased re- 
quirements of the armed forces “espe- 
cially for subarctic and for tropical wear,” 
is held responsible for the curtailment of 
the annual ration of clothing and other 
textile goods imposed by the third “Reich 
Clothing Card,” the distribution of which 
began in September. 

The total number of “points” or cou- 
pons of the clothing card has been 
reduced from 150 to 120. However, of 
these 120 points only 100 have definite 
maturity dates, while the additional 20 
points will mature only upon special offi- 
cial notice. Since the valuation of indi- 
vidual articles in terms of points remains 
unchanged with few exceptions, the 
reduction in the textile ration amounts to 
20 percent if all of the 120 new points 
mature before the end of 1942, or to 33% 
percent if this should not be the case. 

Although officially the newclothing card 
is said to cover the rationing period from 
September 1, 1941, to December 31, 1942, 
the first coupons of the card were to 
mature only on October 15 for women 
and on November 15 for men. In groups 
of 20 the points then mature at various 
intervals ranging from 2 to 34% months, 
the last 20 points maturing only on offi- 
cial notice. The reason given for the 
conditional nature of these 20 points is 
that “in wartime exact planning for a 
period of more than a year is not pos- 
sible.” It may be that the uncertainty 
as to supplies of Russian cotton and pos- 
sibly of Turkish wool was a consideration 
in determining this conditional restric- 
tion of the new textile ration. 


Winter Coats, Needed Now, Can 


Be Obtained—Next Summer 


Apart from the reduction in the total 
number of points, another great disad- 
vantage to the consumer is that the 
points which have not matured cannot 
be used in advance for ordering suits 
and winter coats, as was the case with 
the second clothing card. Theoretically, 
the holder of a new clothing card may 
now buy a new winter overcoat for 90 in- 
stead of 120 points and without a spe- 
cial permit (as required under the second 
clothing card)—but since the discount- 
ing of nonmatured coupons is not per- 
missible under the new card, a winter 
coat cannot be purchased without spe- 
cial permit before September 15, 1942. 
As a protection against the rigors of this 
present winter, that “prospect” is cold 
comfort. 

Lately it has been observed that, 
though many articles subject to the re- 
gime of the clothing card were either 
unobtainable in retail stores or were 
available only in odd sizes or indifferent 
quality, textile manufacturers’ stocks 
and wholesalers’ stocks were still consid- 
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erable. Manufacturers and wholesalers 
have, therefore, been ordered to clear by 
the end of the current year 30 percent of 
the stocks held on June 30, 1941, to help 
replenish retailers’ stocks. 


Meager Canned-Vegetable Ra- 
tion—No choice; “Take 


What's Offered!” 


New regulations published October 4, 
1941, provide for a scant ration of canned 
vegetables during the coming winter, 
since the supplies of these products avail- 
able for the civilian population are still 
limited by the shortage of tin plate and 
the large requirements of the Army. 
Two types of rationing cards will be 
issued to meet the different conditions 
prevailing in various towns and districts. 
One type of card will entitle the holder 
to buy 1 kilogram tin (2.2 pounds) of 
canned vegetables for the entire winter, 
and the other will permit the purchase of 
two such tins. The new cards will also 
entitle holders to buy a certain quantity 
(not yet fixed) of dried vegetables. 
When purchasing canned vegetables, 
consumers may not choose but must take 
what is offered them. 

As in the winter of 1940-41, the bulk of 
the canned vegetables distributed will be 
in tins of black sheet, and, since these 
containers are of inferior quality, pur- 
chasers have been warned to consume the 
contents before the end of April 1942. 


Forceful Administration Keeps 
Commodity Prices Steady 


The wholesale commodity price index 
of the Reich Statistical Bureau declined 
from 112.8 in August (1913=100) to 
112.5 in September (110.5 in September 
1940). The slight rise in the price index 
for raw materials and semimanufactures 
from 100.0 in August to 100.5 in Septem- 
ber was Officially attributed to higher 
prices for certain imported textile mate- 
rials and for nitrogen and potash fer- 
tilizers. The price index for finished 
products was practically unchanged at 
132.2 (132.3 in August). 

The rising production costs in coal 
mining and pig-iron production have 
prompted operators in these industries 
to demand an upward revision of their 
prices. The “mixed” coal and iron con- 
cerns are able to offset increasing costs 
only by profits derived from the subse- 
quent phases of production such as the 
manufacture of rolling-mill products, 
machinery, etc. 


Funk, Economics Minister, Bans 
Price Boosts 


As Herr Funk, Reich Minister of Eco- 
nomics, pointed out recently, the Gov- 
ernment acknowledges in principle the 
necessity of higher prices for coal and 
pig iron but refuses to consider such 
a measure before the end of the war in 
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view of the importance of these prices in 
maintaining the stability of the general 
price level. 


The cost-of-living index declined from 
135.7 in August to 133.3 in September—a 
result of the drop in the cost of food 
from 133.0 to 128.3, caused in turn by 
lower retail prices for potatoes and vege- 
tables. The cost of clothing increased 
less rapidly than usual, moving only from 
160.1 to 160.8. The cost of light and 
heat was slightly lower (122.7 against 
122.9) as a result of generally lower 
charges for gas and electricity. 


Stock - Market “War Boom” 
Blocked by Reich Authorities 


The stock market suffered a severe set- 
back on September 26, when the Min- 
istry of Economics finally announced the 
general outlines of the measures to be 
taken to put an end to the “war boom” 
on the Reich’s stock exchanges. Chief 
object of these measures is to force cor- 
porations to invest a greater portion of 
their large liquid funds than heretofore 
in Government bonds, if necessary by 
liquidating their present holdings of in- 
dustrial shares, not only to help finance 
the war but to relieve the existing nar- 
rowness of the stock market, which is 
held to be the main cause of the upward 
trend in share prices. 

As a preliminary measure, the Ministry 
of Economics has ordered the registra- 
tion of all industrial, mining, and colo- 
nial shares purchased by business con- 
cerns since the beginning of the war. 
Firms that may liquidate their holdings 
of such shares prior to a date yet to be 
fixed will not be subject to this registra- 
tion. The Minister of Economics, the 
official communiqué stated, has reserved 
his decision as to the additional steps to 
be taken to reduce these “undesirable” 
share holdings. Furthermore, industry 
will be directed henceforth to invest in 
Government bonds a greater part of the 
liquid funds that war conditions prevent 
from being used for restocking of raw 
materials or for replacement of machin- 
ery and other equipment. 


“No Advances Against Securi- 


ties!” New Order to Banks 


Simultaneously banks have been for- 
bidden to make advances against securi- 
ties and were directed to call in all out- 
standing loans of this type not later than 
October 31, 1941. Since the total of 
such loans is believed to be limited, it is 
not expected that this measure will have 
any major effect on stock prices. 

While on September 26 and the follow- 
ing days the quotations of leading shares 
declined by 10, 15, or more points, the 
monthly (September) stock-price index 
did not reflect this break, since share 
prices had strongly advanced earlier in 
the month, but showed a rise from 157.00 
in August to 159.59 in September. The 


(Continued on p. 11) 
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Italian Wartime Economy 


Part III—Food Control and Rationing’ 


Control of distribution and prices of 
several basic food products in Italy had 
been in existence for several years and a 
skeleton system of rationing was intro- 
duced 9 months before Italy became 2 
participant in the war. Nevertheless, 
the extension of such controls during the 
war period was very gradual, and a 
thoroughgoing rationing system was not 
adopted until the autumn of 1941. 

Regulation of consumption has been 
accompanied by piecemeal extension of 
the price controls covering items of basic 
necessity. Evasions of these measures 
are indicated not only by occasional 
items in the Italian press regarding the 
“black market,” but also, officially, by 
the institution of severe penalties for 
hoarding and for sales at prices above 
the established maxima. Some of the 
recent press items have gone so far as to 
recommend a return to the “extra-legal” 
corrective measures of the early days of 
Fascism. 


Government Control of Agricul- 
tural Products 


Compulsory pooling of various agricul- 
tural crops was initiated with the stor- 
age of wheat in district collection cen- 
ters (“ammassi”) in 1936, and by the end 
of 1939 had been extended to corn, rice, 
hemp, cotton, wool, silk cocoons, olives 
and olive oil, saffron, manna, and ber- 
gamot essence. In July 1940 oats were 
added to the list of pooled commodities, 
and in May 1941 barley, rye, and beans. 
_ A reduction of administrative expenses 
through improved organization and 
functioning of the pooling services is 
given as the reason for lowering the 
pooling charges for corn, olive oil, and 
wool. On the other hand, an increase in 
charges for silk pooling is ascribed to 
higher cost of the fuel used in drying 
the cocoons. 


Controls over procurement and distri- 
bution of foodstuffs cover a much wider 
field than the mere pooling of crops and 
have been greatly extended during the 
war period, especially in the late summer 
of 1941 when preparations were being 
made for the most recent rationing 
measures. Two general agencies—one 
for procurement, attached to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, the other for distri- 
bution of food supplies, under the Minis- 
try of Corporations—were established by 
a decree law of December 18, 1939. 





1Earlier articles in this series appeared in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 25 and 
December 6, 1941. 


The first of these agencies was con- 
cerned with the total surply of food for 
both the armed forces and the civilian 
population and with the assignment of 
food to the armed forces. The second 
was concerned with distribution to the 
civilian population only and with con- 
trol of the activities of the food-products 
industry. 

Owing to misunderstandings between 
the two agencies, the Government de- 
cided to centralize all feod control under 
the Ministry of Agriculture. A decree 
law of December 27, 1940, effected this 
centralization and also gave to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture authority to fix prices 
of foodstuffs subject to price contrcl, joint 
control with the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade over exports of foodstuffs, and 
complete control over imported food- 
stuffs. The new organizations intro- 
duced the innovation of establishing 
separate control offices for cereals and 
their derivatives, livestock and meat 
products, edible oils and fats, horticul- 
tural products and derivatives, fodder 
and straw, fish products, and “colonial”’ 
products (sugar, coffee, tea, cacao, etc.). 

These subsidiary offices formulate the 
basic control regulations for products 
within their purview. Application of the 
controls is under the authority of a 
special committee directly dependent on 
the Minister of Agriculture. Although 
the responsibility for food control] rests 
on the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Fascist Party participates in the estab- 
lishment of food prices and must be con- 
sulted on all questions of national im- 
portance, the National Research Council 
gives advice on matters of national 
nutrition, and the various food federa- 
tions act as advisers on matters pertain- 
ing to manufactured food products. 

Among the important functions of 
the Ministry of Agriculture are those 
of transportation and distribution. No 
transportation between Provinces may be 
effected without its approval. After de- 
termining available supplies and normal 
consumption within the individual Prov- 
inces, the food-control authorities estab- 
lish a food quota for each Province, the 
distribution of the various types of food 
being handled by the control offices enu- 
merated above. 

Regional offices established by the Min- 
istry regulate distribution within each 
Province. The mechanism of distribution 
varies to some extent with the commod- 
ity, as shown by the following data re- 
garding three of the principal food 
groups: cereals and cereal products; live- 
stock and meat products; and edible oils 
and fats. 


Cereals and Cereal Products.—Being 
subject to compulsory pooling, all wheat 
and corn (except producers’ rations) 
must be delivered to the official pools, 
From the pools to the mills distribution is 
made by the Cereals, Flour, and Alimen- 
tary Paste Distribution Office acting un- 
der orders from the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. In the case of military assignments, 
however, the eligible mills are designated 
by the Minister of War. The Cereals 
Office also regulates distribution of fiour 
and alimentary paste (macaroni) to in- 
dividual Provinces in accordance with the 
quotas established by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Once the products have been allotted to 
the Province, distribution there is han- 
dled by the regional food-control sections 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Rice also 
is subject to compulsory pooling and is 
handled similarly through the R‘ce Dis- 
tribution Organization of the Federation 
of Millers, Alimentary Paste Producers, 
and Rice Growers and Threshers. 

Livestock and Meat Products.—Sale of 
livestock has been subject to Govern- 
ment control since September 19, 1940. 
Individual producers must either deliver 
their livestock to the regional pools es- 
tablished by the Zootechnic Section of 
the National Federation of Provincial 
Consortiums of Agricultural Producers 
or notify the Federation of the livestock 
available for sale. All purchases for 
direct consumption from the Federation 
are made by the Central Slaughterhcuse 
Company, whereas those for the meat- 
products industry are effected solely by 
the Consortium of Industrialists for 
Preserved Foods. Purchases for mili- 
tary consumption are made directly by 
the regular military procurement agen- 
cies. The two Federations mentioned 
distribute the meat and meat products 
to the retailers in accordance with rules 
established by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 

Edible Oils and Fats.—Compulsory 
pooling applies also to edible oils, but 
fats are subject instead to compulsory 
reporting and sales control, the only 
essential difference being that the latter, 
instead of being delivered in pools, must 
be held by the producer at the disposi- 
tion of the authorities. An Edible Oils 
and Fats Distribution Office effects the 
distribution of the commodities to the 
individual Provinces, and within each 
province distribution is handled by Pro- 
vincial food-control offices of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, assisted by the Re- 
tailers and Cooperative Oil Purchases 
Company. Military requirements for all 
edible oils are supplied directly by the 
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December 20, 1941 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Why has Italy, once nearly self-sufficient in foodstuffs, found 
it necessary to curtail consumption drastically ... What is 
Italy doing to make food production equal consumption needs? 


Olive Cultivation Section of the National 
Federation of Provincial Consortiums of 
Agricultural Producers and those for 
edible fats by the Edible Oils and Fats 
Distribution Office. 

It should be noted that use is made 
whenever possible of organizations al- 
ready in existence before the war, the 
“national federations” mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraphs being part of the 
jong-term organization of the Corporate 
State. 

For the further centralization of focd 
control, the regulation of food prices 
was transferred from the Ministry of 
Corporations to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in December 1940. The control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture over food 
prices is limited to the extent that it has 
no authority to allow increases in the 
prices of the commodities blocked by the 
decree law of June 19, 1940 (bread, 
alimentary paste, flour, rice, potatoes, 
edible oils and fats, sugar, and meat). 

In July 1941 food price control was al- 
tered by establishment of a central com- 
mittee for food price control attached 
to the National Directorate of the Fas- 
cist Party—thus placing this difficult 
problem to some extent in political 
hands. The interest of the new com- 
mittee is apparently concentrated on the 
policing of retail prices. 


Food Rationing 


The basis for general rationing was 
laid as early as January 1940 by the issu- 
ance of individual food cards, but formal 
rationing of individual foods was intro- 
duced gradually as shortages for civil’an 
consumption became apparent. Military 
requirements, the cutting off of imports 
from overseas, subnormal crops, and ex- 
ports to Germany account for the 
shortages. 

Definite information as to the extent of 
the influence exerted by military needs 
and shipments to Germany upon the re- 
strictions on consumption is not avail- 
able. That they must have played an 
important role is indicated, however, by 
a comparison of the severity of the 
restrictions with the normal state of 
near-self-sufficiency in the _ rationed 
products. It became evident in the sum- 
mer of 1941, from successive measures to 
ascertain stocks of still unrationed com- 
modities, that more comprehensive ra- 
tioning was contemplated, but it was not 
until the end of September that the dras- 
tic new restrictions on consumption were 
introduced. 

Restrictions on coffee consumption 
date from September 1939, when sale to 
private consumers was prohibited. In 
February 1940, a ratton of 50 grams per 
person per month was established, but 
after 2 months sale was again prohibited. 
Rationing of sugar went into effect in 


February 1940 at the rate of 500 grams 
(1.1 pound) per month, raised to 600 
grams on November 1 and dropped to the 
original amount on April 1, 1941. This 
rationing caused little inconvenience, 
as it approximated normal household 
consumption. 


The ordinary consumer was for the 
first time made acutely aware of his 
share in wartime sacrifices with the ra- 
tioning of edible fats and cils on Octo- 
ber 1, 1940. Originally set at 800 grams 
(1.76 pounds) per person per month 
with the type of oil or fat left to indi- 
vidual choice, the ration was subse- 
quently limited regionally according to 
supplies of various oils and fats available 
and was finally cut on March 1, 1941, to 
400 grams a month. This represents 
only about 36 percent of officially esti- 
mated per capita consumption of fats 
and oils in 1938. The drastic nature of 
this curtailment is emphasized by the 
prominence of olive oil in the diet of the 
Italian workman or peasant. 

On December 2, 1940, alimentary paste 
(macaroni and the like), flour, and rice 
were added as a single item to the list 
of rationed foodstuffs on the basis of 
2 kilograms (4.4 pounds) monthly per 
person. By far the most important of 
these commodities (as bread was not in- 
cluded among rationed commodities until 
October 1941) was alimentary paste, the 
major item of consumption in the Italian 
diet, especially in central and southern 
Italy. 


Real Hardships Imposed 


Per capita consumption of alimentary 
paste in Italy in 1938, according to the 
official estimate, was 40.58 kilograms and 
of rice 12.6 kilograms, while the rations 
(including flour) totaled only 24 kilo- 
grams per year. The hardship of a 
ration of possibly one-third of normal 
consumption was felt especially by low- 
income groups which were obliged to sub- 
stitute higher-priced unrationed foods, 
especially vegetables, to supplement their 
diet. 


Rationing of meat was not instituted 
until March 15, 1941, although restric- 
tions on consumption in the form of 
meatless days were introduced as early 
as September 1939. The original sys- 
tem, which did not restrict the amount 
of meat purchasable on other than meat- 
less days, tended to favor those able to 
purchase several days’ supply at once, 
and the adoption of rationing, with re- 
tention of meatless days, represented at 
first rather an attempt at more equitable 
distribution than a further restriction 
of consumpion. Later, rations originally 
set at 300 grams per person per week 
were successively reduced to 80 grams— 
which is only a small proportion of nor- 
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mal consumption. Meat, however, is not 
an important item of diet among low- 
income groups in Italy and a large part 
of the agricultural population has con- 
tinued to slaughter its own livestock or 
poultry for home consumption. 

Remarks in the foregoing paragraphs 
as to the amounts available for con- 
sumption apply only to normal rations. 
Special additional rations to heavy 
workers, invalids, etc., would raise the 
average consumption to some extent. 
Farmers are allotted special amounts 
from their own produce. Also, no dis- 
tinction has apparently been made be- 
tween adults and children, the full ra- 
tions being distributed to each person 
regardless of age. Persons doing heavy 
work receive an additional allotment of 
600 grams per month (30 percent) of the 
combined flour-alimentary paste-rice 
ration but no extra supplies of other 
rationed commodities 


New Rationing Measures in 
Autumn of 1941 


Rationing was thus adopted step by 
step in Italy but until the end of Sep- 
tember covered only a small, though very 
important, list of foods. During the 
summer, however, a more comprehensive 
rationing was foreshadowed by the series 
of control measures and the required dec- 
laration of stocks of such foods as oil- 
seeds, cheese, eggs, preserved meats, and 
milk, as well as of wearing apparel. 


Nevertheless, the restrictions on sales 
of a long list of commodities and the ra- 
tioning of bread, potatoes, cheese, eggs, 
and legumes came as somewhat of a 
shock to the Italian public, according to 
reports from Italy appearing in the press. 
Many of the poorer classes, however, 
after the first shock was over are re- 
ported to have welcomed the new regu- 
lations, feeling that previous restrictions 
had favored the well-to-do and that here- 
after all would at least fare alike. 


Drastic Penalties Face Violators 


Difficulties in the administration of 
the various commodity controls are in- 
dicated in the publication during July of 
a law imposing heavy penalties (the 
death penalty in extreme instances) for 
hoarding, for destruction of goods or of 
the means of production, and for non- 
observance of fixed prices. The Italian 
press began in August to publish lists of 
convictions for infractions of the law. 
Most of the early convictions were in con- 
nection with industrial materials, but re- 
cently the press has reported very nu- 
merous convictiohs in the Italian courts 
in cases of hoarding, overcharging, and 
“bootlegging” of food products. All these 
developments suggest that in the adop- 
tion of the stringent new control and 
rationing measures, the desire to bring 
to light concealed resources has been at 
least as important as a dwindling of sup- 
plies of vital necessities. 
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South America’s Textile Industries 


By Susan Lypia Butt, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


The war has acted as a stimulant to the 
textile industry in the countries of South 
America. In general, existing facilities 
in the textile industry are being used to 
their full capacity and yet are unab‘e to 
meet mounting demands. 

The desire of the South American coun- 
tries for increased self-sufficiency, which 
in their case chiefly means increased 
manufacturing, has developed rapidly in 
the past 10 years. The capacity of our 
neighbor Republics to the south to pur- 
chase vital imports of manufactured ar- 
ticles from abroad has been dependent 
on an unpredictable amount of foreign 
exchange arising from the sale of a few 
crops. Fluctuations in world prices of 
raw materials have at times produced 
conditions near to chaos in certain of 
our neighbor Republics. The expansion 
of manufacturing within these Republics 
has, therefore, become a highly desirab‘e 
development. 

During the past decade, such factors 
as the British policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence, certain high United States tariffs, 
the onerous conditions attached to Ger- 
man purchases abroad, and overproduc- 
tion in a number of staple crops have all 
contributed to increased depression in 
world commodity markets. This in turn 
has accentuated the instability of econo- 
mies dependent upon foreign sources for 
their manufactured necessities. 


Factors Encouraging 
Development 


In most of the Republics, textiles were 
the largest single class of imports. Raw 
materials for textile production were 
available in abundance in a number of 
the countries and in the case of cotton 
represented a burdensome _ surplus. 
Moreover, individual plants in the textile 
industry can be set up without unduly 
large capital investment for machinery. 
In general, governments have cooper- 
ated with local manufacturers, and have 
established high tariff rates to protect 
new industries. 

The development of the textile indus- 
try has varied from country to country. 
Growth of the industry has, of course, 
been most rapid in the most populous 
countries, where the consumer purchas- 
ing power was greatest, and in the 
countries producing the necessary raw 
materials, chiefly wool and cotton. 

The loss of export markets for raw ma- 
terials following the outbreak of the 
present war gave a further impetus to 
the development of the textile industry. 
Not only was there a curtailment of the 


supply of foreign exchange for purchases 
abroad, but, also, former European 
sources of textiles were cut off. The 
movement toward independence from 
outside sources has, however, been con- 
siderably retarded by the demands of the 
defense effort in the United States and 
in Great Britain. The difficulty in ob- 
taining the necessary machinery is such 
that it is unlikely that wide extension of 
the textile industry will be possible before 
the end of the war. 

In general, domestic production of tex- 
tiles in South America is confined to the 
less expensive grades of merchandise. 
Better grades of cotton yarn and cotton 
cloth are obtained chiefly from Great 
Britain and the United States. Consid- 
erable quantities of cheaper goods are 
imported from Japan, notwithstanding 
high import duties. 

Both the spinning of woolen thread and 
the weaving of woolen fabrics is carried 
on extensively in a number of the South 
American countries. 


War Brings Rayon Crisis 


Rayon thread is produced only in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Colombia, and Chile, but 
fabrics from imported rayon yarn are 
manufactured in many of the Republics. 
As a result of the war, there has been 
a crisis in the rayon textile industry. 
Most rayon yarn had previously been im- 
ported from Europe, chiefly from Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. 
The South American countries, having no 
rayon-yarn industry, are now dependent 
for rayon yarn upon Great Britain and 
the United States. 


Argentina Achieves Notable 
Advances 


The latest complete census of the Ar- 
gentine textile industry is for the year 
1939. The total textile industry in that 
year consisted of 753 establishments em- 
ploying 63,054 people, a 34 percent in- 
crease over the employment figure for 
1935. Raw materials used in the indus- 
try were of a total value of 163,000,000 
pesos in 1939, of which 70 percent were 
produced domestically. The value of 
finished products was estimated at 286,- 
000,000 pesos, a 41 percent increase over 
1935. 

The chief branch of the industry is 
that of cotton textiles. Spindles for 
spinning numbered 333,019 in 1939, a 
48 percent increase over 1935. (For 
comparison, it may be mentioned that 
there were 24,261,000 spindles in the 


United States in 1941.) There were 
5,591 looms in use in the cotton textile 
industry. (The United States figure for 
1937 was 469,000.) Production of cotton 
yarn for sale amounted to 14,353.23) 
kilograms in comparison with 12,473,520 
kilograms in the preceding year. In ad- 
dition, 16,830,254 kilograms of yarn were 
produced by factories for their own use, 
The output of cotton goods amounted 
to 18,800,321 kilograms in comparison 
with 15,931,255 in 1938. 

The woolen industry has expanded 
somewhat less rapidly than the cotton. 
Total spindles for carded and combed 
wool were 180,279, a 23 percent increase 
over the number in 1935. Looms for 
wool totaled 2,938 in 1939, a 19 percent 
increase over the number in 1935. Yarn 
production of wool and woolen mixtures 
amounted to 5,530,428 kilograms and 
pure woolen cloth production to 7,953,021 
kilograms in 1939. 

The production of rayon has expanded 
considerably in recent years. In 1940, 
production amounted to 5,940,000 
pounds, and imports to 3,471,000. Looms 
for weaving silk and rayon cloth) chiefly 
used for rayon) increased from 2,065 in 
1935 to 3,240 in 1939. Piece-goods pro- 
duction of rayon amounted to 3,219,012 
kilograms in 1939. 

The textile industry is comparatively 
undeveloped in Bolivia. Local industry 
is able to supply a large proportion of 
the domestic requirements of woolen 
cloth, but the cotton industry is small. 


Brazil Has Largest Production 
on Continent 


Brazil has the largest production of 
textiles of all the nations in South Amer- 
ica. Its cotton-textile industry is suffi- 
ciently large not only to provide for the 
bulk of domestic requirements but also to 
permit exports, chiefly to Argentina. The 
wool-textile industry supplies the larger 
part of the domestic demand for the 
coarser types of fabrics. Rayon produc 
tion supplies almost the whole of the 
domestic requirements. 

The production of cotton goods in Bra- 
zil has almost doubled in the past decade. 
This increase has been concurrent with 
the increase in the cotton-growing indus- 
try in Brazil. In 1938, the cotton-goods 
industry in Brazil had 2,709,000 spindles 
and 81,000 looms. Cotton consumption 
has been estimated at 118,854 metric tons, 
or approximately a fourth of local pro- 
duction. (This compares with a mill con- 
sumption in the United States in 1938-39 
of approximately 1,555,000 metric tons, 
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which was approximately 57 percent of 
local production.) Total cotton-piece- 
goods production amounted to 856,000,- 
000 meters in 1939, as against a total 
output of 478,000,000 meters in 1929. 
Brazil’s export trade in cotton goods 
has been expanding rapidly in recent 
years. Exports in 1940 amounted to al- 
most 68,000,000 milreis, in comparison 
with slightly more than 4,000,000 in 1938. 
The largest percentage of exports (76 
percent) went to Argentina. Venezuela, 
Chile, Colombia, and Paraguay were the 


- next largest purchasers, in that order of 


importance. 


Woolen and Rayon Textiles in 
Brazil 


The woolen-textile industry also has 
increased considerably in recent years. 
Domestic wool is used for the coarser 
grades of cloth and imported yarn and 
wool for the finer grades. Imports of 
wool and yarn are increasingly displacing 
imports of woolen cloth. Production of 
raw wool in Brazil in 1937 was estimated 
at 18,000 metric tons. The domestic mills 
absorb approximately 10,000 metric tons, 
chiefly of domestic wool. Production of 
woolen cloth has increased from 5,773,000 
meters in 1925 to an estimated 7,651,802 
meters in 1938. 

Production of rayon in Brazil is al- 
most sufficent to cover domestic require- 
ments. 

The hosiery industry also has increased 
considerably in size in recent years. Pro- 
duction in 1937 totaled 63,000,000 pairs 
(mostly of cotton stockings) in compari- 
son with 36,000,000 in 1935. 


Chile Has Marked Expansion 


The past decade has witnessed a 
marked expansion in the cotton, woolen, 
and rayon textile industries in Chile. 
Imports of finished goods have decreased, 
but imports of rayon and cotton yarns 
for local manufacture into cloth have 
increased with the growin of the local 
weaving industry. 

Although the production of cotton yarn 
is growing, there are still substantial im- 
ports of this commodity. Japanese yarns 
have competed with local yarns in the 
cheaper grades—the higher grades being 
imported from the United States, Great 
Britain, and Italy. In recent years, im- 
ports of finished cotton goods from Japan 
have also been heavy, by reason of their 
low prices. Out of almost 4,000,000 kilo- 
grams of imported cotton piece goods in 
1939, Japan provided somewhat more 
than 75 percent. Imports of piece goods 


from Japan have continued to expand 
430643—41——2 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


( How is the impact of a world at war affecting the efforts of 
the South American Republics to make many of their own 

.. What difficulties exist as regards raw materials . 

Where has this important industry achieved most noteworthy 


notwithstanding increased local produc- 
tion, on account of low prices with which 
local goods are unable to compete, de- 
spite a protective tariff. In 1936, the 
cotton-textile industry had 42,000 spin- 
dles and 2,083 looms. 

Only small quantities of woolen yarns 
are imported, domestic wool being used 
by the local spinning industry in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply the demand. 
In 1937, more than 800 looms were in 
operation in the woolen textile industry, 
producing somewhat over 3,000,000 
meters of cloth a year. Imports of 
woolen cloth, chiefly from Great Britain 
and Italy, are of considerable volume. 

A new rayon-yarn plant is just begin- 
ning production. The weaving of rayon 
cloth is already extensive. In 1937 ap- 
proximately 1,000 looms were in opera- 
tion, and, in the same year, 3,880,000 
meters of rayon fabric were produced. 


Colombia's Increased Produc- 
tion—Situation in Ecuador 


One of the chief factors limiting Co- 
lombian textile manufacturing has been 
the lack of domestic raw materials. Al- 
most all wool and a large proportion of 
rayon requirements must be imported. 
In 1938, out of more than 5,000,000 pesos 
of raw cotton used, more than a half was 
obtained from abroad. 

Domestic production of cotton cloth is 
supplying between one-half and three- 
fourths of domestic requirements. Pro- 
duction of cotton goods is expected to 
be almost 100,000,000 meters this year. 
Conditions produced by the war have 
been a considerable stimulus to the 
industry. 

The production of rayon yarn was be- 
gun in Colombia only in 1939. The pres- 
ent rate of production is about 800,000 
pounds a year. Imports of rayon yarn 
during 1940 amount to about 1,500,000 
pounds, coming chiefly from France, 
Italy, and the Netherlands. Production 
of silk and rayon cloth (chiefly rayon) 
in 1938 totaled 4,500,000 meters. 

In 1938, 900,000 meters of woolen cloth 
were produced in Colombia, valued at 
about 2,000,000 pesos. The woolen- 
textile industry relies almost entirely 
upon imported yarns. 

Underwear, hosiery, towels, bedspreads 
are among the manufactured products of 
the textile industry. 

The textile industry is the most im- 
portant industry in Ecuador. The rayon 
fabric industry is dependent upon im- 
ports of rayon yarn, which before the 
war were supplied chiefly by Italy, the 
Netherlands, and France. The woolen 
industry uses both imported and domestic 
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yarns. The cotton industry supplies a 
large proportion of local needs. 


Cotton-Textile Industry Long 
Established in Peru 


Production of cotton textiles was a very 
early development in Peru, the first mill 
for the production of cotton goods having 
been built in 1848. Local mills produce 
the entire cotton-yarn requirements of 
the weaving industry and an estimated 
60 percent of cotton-piece-goods require- 
ments. Almost the entire demand for 
rayon fabrics and a large part of the de- 
mand for knit goods are met by local 
manufacture. In the year ended July 31, 
1941, the textile industry absorbed almost 
16,000,000 pounds of cotton—a figure 
that was 1,000,000 pounds in excess of 
consumption in the preceding 12-month 
period. 

Cotton-textile production was esti- 
mated at 55,000,000 yards in 1937. Sub- 
sequent increases in production have 
probably increased total output to ap- 
proximately 65,000,000 yards. There are 
estimated to be 120,000 spindles and 4,750 
looms in the cotton-textile industry to- 
day. 

In 1937, the production of woolen cloth 
was about 1,200,000 meters, a rate which 
has probably been exceeded since that 
time. An estimated 12,232 spindles and 
385 looms were in operation in 1937. 

Although no rayon yarn is produced 
in Peru, the rayon-weaving industry is 
well developed. In 1940, an estimated 
3,500,000 meters of cloth were produced 
by the 530 looms in operation by the 
end of the year. Chief difficulty at pres- 
ent is the uncertainty of future imports 
of rayon yarn, which in the past came 
chiefly from Belgium, Italy, France, and 
Japan. 


Activity in Uruguay—Venezuela 
Faces Handicaps 


The war has acted as a stimulus for 
the cotton and woolen industry in Uru- 
guay. The silk and rayon industries, 
however, are faced with curtailment of 
production on account of lack of raw 
materials. 

The cotton industry is dependent upon 
imports of cotton yarn, which amount to 
about 5,000,000 pounds a year. The 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Argentina 
have been the chief suppliers. 

Chief deterrents to the development of 
the textile industry in Venezuela are 
the lack of domestic raw materials, the 
comparatively small market offered by 
the country’s 3,500,000 people, and the 
shortage of trained labor. Woolens have 
only a small market in the country on 
account of the warm climate. Rayon 
yarn is not manufactured domestically 
and before the war was imported from 
Italy, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. The cotton-textile industry is 
fairly well developed. The raw cotton 
required is partially supplied by imports. 
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—And This Is War 


New Device Dehumidifies 
Air-Raid Shelters 


The designation “a. m. i”’—familiar to 
all readers of “ads” in the classified sec- 
tion—may soon be applicable to some of 
the air-raid refuges in World War II. 
Latest modern improvement to enhance 
the comfort of persons who seek to evade 
the war planes’ devastating “eggs” is a 
dehumidijying unit for use in bomb- 
_ proof shelters—devised by Aktiebolaget 
Svenska Flaktfabriken, of Stockholm, 
well-known Swedish makers of air-con- 
ditioning and drying installations. 

The moisture is precipitated by the use 
of refrigerating apparatus; the heat that 
is abstracted is returned to the air by 
passing it over the condenser coils. The 
refrigerator, fans, coils, electric equip- 
ment, and automatic controls are all 
built into a compact casing which is 
easy to handle and install in any locality. 

The Company is stated to have deliv- 
ered a number of these units to Swedish 
and foreign Governments as well as to 
private customers in various countries 
that are already engaged in hostilities or 
are striving to maintain a precarious 
neutrality. 


Britain’s Wartime Traffic 


Casualties 


How are the exceptional perils of war- 
time affecting the motorist and pedes- 
trian traffic of Britain? What is the 
ccurse of the “casualty curve’? With 
blacked-out cities, with bomb-blasts and 
craters, with various obstructions neces- 
sitated by the defense effort, what is 
happening to walkers, to automobile 
drivers, to motorcyclists, to bicyclists, to 
occupants of horse-drawn vehicles, to 
conductors, attendants, riders of horses? 

The answers are of peculiar signifi- 
cance at this moment, and many of them 
can be found in governmental statistics 
just released to the British press. The 
pre-war annual average of persons killed 
as a result of motor-vehicle accidents 
was about 6,500. During the first year 
of the war the figure showed a marked 
rise—to 8,358. And it went up to 10,073 
during the second twelvemonth of hos- 
tilities, when Britain was subjected to 
the unleashed fury of the Blitz. 

Among the more than 18,000 deaths 
that resulted from the wartime motor 
accidents (up to the end of August 1941), 
approximately 10,000 were pedestrians, 
2,800 were cyclists, 2,400 were motorists. 
The rest were of other classes, indicated 
above. 

Governmental disquietude over the 
mounting toll is frankly admitted in 


Britain, and the Ministry of War Trans- 
port is today taking energetic measures 
to remedy certain of the obvious defects 
in traffic arrangements and control. A 
new and vigorous road-safety campaign 
is now under way. 


Canada’s Great and Comprehen- 
sive Shipbuilding Program 


Orders for naval and cargo ships in 
Canada are now Well in excess of $500,- 
000,000, said the Dominion Minister of 
Munitions and Supply in a recent report 
to the House of Commons at Ottawa. 

The status of the shipbuilding program 
was presented by the Minister thus: 77 
corvettes launched (50 delivered for ac- 
tive service)—59 minesweepers launched 
(40 delivered)—11 patrol boats deliv- 
ered—19 motor torpedo and crash boats 
delivered—and 700 small boats delivered. 
Just lately, expansions of Canada’s naval 
building program have been announced. 
Contracts are being negotiated for 55 
more corvettes than had previously been 
planned, 26 more minesweepers, 16 more 
trawlers for use in minesweeping. Many 
of the new corvettes are to be larger and 
faster than the earlier ones. 

Many small craft ordered under the 
Dominion’s $9,000,000 small-boat pro- 
gram (expanded during recent weeks) 
have already been delivered. They in- 
clude such craft as aircraft tenders, 
bomb-loading dinghies, salvage and sup- 
ply boats, and various types of scows for 
the Air Force; fast motor torpedo boats, 
harbor utility craft, whalers, pulling 
boats and service dinghies for the Navy: 
service boats and little collapible assault 
boats for the Canadian Army. Recent 
orders in this general field include eight 
additional 112-foot motor vcssels. 

Two 10-ton cargo vessels, costing about 
$1,750,000 each, have recently been 
launched. Before the end of 1942 it is 
expected that about 100 cargo ships will 
be delivered for active service. Of these, 
90 will be of 10,000-ton capacity and 10 
of 5,000-ton capacity. Right now, orders 
are being placed for an additional 50 
cargo ships for delivery in 1943—bring- 
ing the estimated total cost of the mer- 
chant-vessel-construction program to 
about $275,000,0C00. Some 500 plants, lo- 
cated across Canada, are manufacturing 
components for the cargo ships. 

All of Canada’s 17 major shipyards are 
working at capacity on naval and cargo 
boats and are being expanded to the full- 
est possible extent. F.fty-eight smaller 
yards are working on the small-boat pro- 
gram. In addition, the Shipbuilding 
Branch of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply reports the purchase of more 


than 30 yachts and motorboats and the 
charter of more than 50 similar craft, 


Can Sweden’s Movie Producers 
Do Business With Nazis? 


Exports of Swedish motion-picture 
films to Norway (Nazi-occupied) and to 
Germany were recently stopped rather 
abruptly. Reason? The unacceptable 
terms offered to the Swedish exporters 
by the Nazi authorities. The Germans 
demanded the right to dispose of the 


negatives of the films. This would have. 


enabled them to make copies in the 
Reich, and thus, presumably, to engage 
in plenty of business on their own hook 
and make ample profits that would prob- 
ably bring no benefits to the Swedish cre- 
ators of the pictures. The payment of 
rentals, etc., would be taken care of— 
said the Nazis—‘after the end of the 
war.” 

The Swedish producers are showing a 
tendency to balk. They are evidencing 
an awareness of the truth lately stated 
by former U. S. Commercial Attaché 
Douglas Miller: “It has been proved im- 
possible to have true or pure business 
relations with the Nazis.” Nevertheless, 
in view of the potency of the “economics 
of force” in northern Europe, negotia- 
tions as to terms are still continuing 
between the Germans and the Swedish 
motion-picture interests. 

Norway has always been the most im- 
portant market for the export of films 
produced in Sweden—as a natural result 
of the similarity of the two Scandinavian 
languages. Under the war-warped con- 
ditions that exist at the present time, 
the Nazi-conquered countries form abso- 
lutely the only foreign market for Swe- 
den’s feature films. 


Substitute Fuels for 
Switzerland’s Tractors 


Conversion of ordinary gasoline trac- 
tors to permit operation by use of sub- 
stitute fuels is compulsory by decree of 
Switzerland’s Department of Public 
Economy, and courses of instruction on 
operation and care of tractors will be 
given at Government expense. To in- 
sure increased acreage, owners of con- 
verted tractors will be required, when 
necessary, to perform work for others at 
fixed hourly rates. 

A total of 12,621 conversion permits 
had been issued by the middle of Au- 
gust—4 646 for charcoal, 3,860 for wood 
gas, and 4,115 for carbide. In addition, 
400 new or rebuilt electric motors were 
registered—making a total of approxi- 
mately 13,000 tractors suitable for con- 
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yersion. The number of tractors that 
can be converted is limited by the quan- 
tity of substitute fuel available. 

Wood available for production of wood 
gas was 120,000 cubic meters at the be- 
ginning of 1941, but production could be 
increased to 300,000 cubic meters, which 
corresponds to the present demand—so 
no further permits for conversion to 
wood gas can be granted for some time. 
The annual production of charcoal, esti- 
mated at 7,000 tons, is absorbed entirely 
by the existing demand for industrial 
purposes and home consumption. An- 
nual carbide requirements total 15,000 
tons, which can be supplied only with 
difficulty. 

The Swiss Government is constantly 
on the lookout for new sources of auto- 
motive power, and experiments show that 
a suitable product can be obtained from 
waste wood. Experiments are now being 
made for production of gas and fuel oil 
from shale and peat. 





What Sort of Germany 
Faces Us? 
(Continued from p. 5) 


bond price index remained practically 
unchanged at 103.11. 


Capital Adjustments by Indus- 
trial Corporations 


Capital increases by industrial and 
other corporations in Germany in ac- 
cordance with the dividend decree of 
June 12, 1941 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 16, 1941), have made 
more rapid progress recently. A com- 
pilation in the Frankfurter Zeitung of 
October 22, 1941, shows that a total of 
137 companies had “rectified” their nom- 
inal capitals by the middle of October. 
Their combined former capitalization of 
1,022. 620,000 reichsmarks has now been 
increased by 72 percent to 1,763,320,000 
reichsmarks. This recapitalization will 
permit those companies which heretofore 
had distributed dividends in excess of 6 
percent to bring their dividend rates into 
line with the provisions of the decree. In 
a large majority of cases the necessary 
adjustments were made by converting 
hidden and legal reserves into additional 
stock capital—a procedure which indi- 
cates the financial strength of the re- 
spective companies and reveals the large 
profits they have made in recent years, 
including the first 2 years of the war. 

A still larger number of companies are 
expected to make capital adjustments at 
the end of the year, and, says the finan- 
cial press, the total capital increase of 
industrial and other corporations in the 
Reich is likely to reach several billion 
marks. 


Economic Factors Decisive 


These, then, are major trends in Hit- 
ler’s Reich today—some favorable to the 
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U.S. Export Con 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
December 16, 1941: 


No. 213.—Ezportation of Aircraft, Air- 
craft Parts, Accessories, or Equip- 
ment of All Kinds Restricted to 
American Forces. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that until fur- 
ther notice the exportation of aircraft, 
aircraft parts, accessories, or equipment 
of any nature to any destination is pro- 
hibited unless consigned to American 
military or naval forces. This prohibi- 
tion applied to all shipments of such 
products, even if laden on board the ex- 
porting carrier, or if authorized by li- 
cense, or regardless of any other cir- 
cumstances. 


No. 214.—Teakwood Lumber Placed Un- 
der Export Control—Export Control 
Schedule No. 26. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that teakwood 
logs, boards, planks, and scantlings (De- 
partment of Commerce Nos. 4009F and 
4199F, measured by M board feet) have 
been placed under export control. No 
future shipments will be cleared for ex- 
port to any destination without a license. 
This prohibition applied to all shipments 
whether or not laden on board the ex- 
porting carrier. 


No. 215.—Exportation of All Rubber Tires 
and Tubes, Crude and Crepe Rubber 
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Restricted to American Forces and 
Lend-Lease Shipments. 


The office of Export Control has in- 
structed collectors of customs not to clear 
until further notice the exportation of all 
rubber tires and tubes, or crude or crepe 
rubber, for any destination, unless con- 
signed to American military or naval 
forces, or when the shipment is to be 
made under the provisions of the Lend- 
Lease Act. 


This prohibition was applied to all 
shipments of such products, even if laden 
aboard the exporting carrier, or if au- 
thorized by license, or regardless of any 
other circumstance. 

This prohibition does not apply to tires 
and tubes which are being exported as 
component parts of either new or used 
vehicles. 


No. 216.—Removal of Export Prohibition 
on Training-Type Aircraft, Parts, 
and Accessories for Such Aircraft. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that the restric- 
tions imposed on the exportation of all 
aircraft, parts, and accessories (see No. 
213 above) have been modified by the 
removal of the prohibition upon clear- 
ance for export in respect to training- 
type aircraft and spare parts and acces- 
sories therefor. These craft, parts, and 
accessories may now be exported in the 
usual manner. 


Aircraft not exceeding 200 horsepower 
may be considered training type. 





continued efficacy of the internal regime 
of force, some merely routine in charac- 
ter and lacking broad significance, oth- 
ers plainly indicative of deep maladjust- 
ments and possible future difficulties of 
unpredictable gravity. 

Economic factors are likely to prove 
decisive in the future. 


Netherlands Indies 
Paint Industry 


The paint industry is one of the im- 
portant activities in the Netherlands 
Indies. Of the estimated 6,500,000 kilo- 
grams produced annually—including all 
types of paints and raw materials for 
use in paint manufacture by the five chief 
factories—about 80 percent is consumed 
locally. 

At present 15 plants are in existence, 
the industry having received its initial 
impetus during the depression years 


1929-32, when about 2,000,000 kilograms 
were produced. Demand for the products 
of this industry has been increasing, but 
the industry is handicapped by a lack of 
technical experts, planned organization, 
and machinery. 

To meet the demand, which since the 
war has centered increasingly in supplies 
for military camouflage and for ship- 
ping, local manufacturers have been de- 
pending more and more upon the United 
States and British India, particularly 
with regard to the supply.of raw mate- 
rials and other ingredients. 

Official statistics, compiled for the first 
time, show that production of principal 
raw materials and paint ingredients by 
the factories were as follows, during the 
first 6 months of 1940: white lead, 3,000 
kilograms; zinc white, 8,784 kilograms; 
red lead, 32.340 kilograms; other prod- 
ucts not specified, 4,000 kilograms; and 
driers, 4,900 kilograms. No other local 
production figures for such ingredients 
are available. 
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Note—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Algeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dates, Date Pastes, Etc.: Export and 
Trade Control Unified —Algerian regula- 
tions governing the organization of trade 
in dates, date pastes, and other derived 
products have been unified by an order 
of August 19, 1941, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on August 26. 
The order specifies conditions under 
which export trade may be carried on. 

Essences of Geranium and Lavender: 
Export and Circulation Permits Re- 
quired.* 

Peanut Oil Used as Motor Fuel Sub- 
ject to Gasoline Taz.* 

Ferrous and Nonferrous Metals: Dis- 
tribution Section Established.* 

Eggs: Special Tar on Exports.* 

Solid Mineral Fuels: Trade Organiza- 
tion Committee Formed.* 

Dried Vegetables: Domestic or Foreign 
Purchases Limited to Special Groups.* 

Cotton Cooperative: Powers Modified.* 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


M ost - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Treaty With Cuba Effective-——The most- 
favored-nation commercial treaty be- 
tween Argentina and Cuba, signed at 
Buenos Aires on December 20, 1940, be- 
came effective following the exchange of 
ratifications in Habana on November 13, 
1941, and promulgation in the Cuban Of- 
ficial Gazette of November 19, 1941. 


[For details concerning the treaty, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 22, 
1941.] 
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Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax Increased on Wide Range of 
Products; Additional Exemptions Pro- 
vided.—The sales tax in Australia, ap- 
plying on imported and domestic goods, 
was increased on a wide range of prod- 
ucts, effective October 30, 1941, accord- 
ing to a customs circular issued Novem- 
ber 5, 1941. 

The rate was increased from 15 percent 
to 20 percent on products in the following 
groups: Jewelry, precious stones, crystal, 
pottery, cutlery, traveling and fancy 
goods; beauty and toilet preparations 
and hair-waving apparatus; musical in- 
struments, phonographs, and radios; mo- 
tion-picture projection and sound equip- 
ment, statuary, photographs and photo- 
graphic equipment; furs; pleasure yachts 
and boats, sporting equipment, confec- 
tionery, toys and games; refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, art 
lighting and similar apparatus; account- 
ing machines, duplicating machines; of- 
fice appliances, and typewriters; garden 
equipment; and advertising signs, 
printed matter, and paper products. 

In the schedule of goods formerly sub- 
ject to 5 percent, exemptions from the 
tax were provided for pumping and 
other machinery for use in agriculture; 
irrigation, water-supply, drainage, and 
sewerdge equipment; certain surgical ap- 
pliances such as abdominal belts, arti- 
ficial eyes and limbs, surgical boots, 
braces and irons, and trusses; and maps 
for schools. The rate on other goods in 
this schedule is increased to 10 percent 
except on drugs, medicines, and surgical 
equipment, which remain subject to 5 
percent. 

Numerous other products formerly 
taxed at the general rate of 10 percent 
now become subject to the 20-percent 
rate. 


On imported goods the sales tax is 
applied on the duty-paid value in Aus- 
tralian currency, increased by 20 percent. 


‘UNITED WE STAND 


PRIES . 
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Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textiles: License Restrictions on Im- 
ports Generdalized.—Belgian license re- 
strictions on imports have been extended 
to include practically all remaining ter- 
tile manufactures (except yarns, ribbons, 
lace, tapestries, and a few other items) 
by an ordinance of October 1, 1941, pub- 
lished under the authorities of occupa- 
tion on October 7, and effective from the 
following day, according to Nachrichten 
fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, October 22, 
1941. 

Various Foodstuffs: Import License 
Taxes Removed.* 

Electric Trucks: Import Duty Re- 
duced,* 


Bolivia 


Economic Conditions 


Tin exports for October were 3,310 
metric tons fine—a reduction of about 
800 tons from the quantity shipped in 
September, and about 300 tons lower 
than the average monthly exports dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1941. Ship- 
ments of antimony, lead, silver, tungsten. 
and zinc were also lower than during the 
preceding month, the decline in exports 
being ascribed mainly to increased 
transportation difficulties. 

The Government has decided to make 
funds available by which to establish 
municipal markets for the sale of im- 
ported merchandise of prime necessity 
to the consuming public on a “‘cost-plus” 
basis, in an effort to control rising prices. 
Another step in the Government’s pro- 
gram was a decision by the Cabinet ap- 
proving importation of wheat directly by 
the Government, and authorizing the 
various municipalities to import flour 
when domestic prices are higher than 
those for imported flour. 

The city of La Paz and the Bolivian 
Light & Power Co. have reportedly 
agreed to cooperate in the immediate 
construction of a reservoir with a capac- 
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ity of 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 liters to pro- 
yide a reserve water supply for the city. 


Exchange and Finance 


Financial Legislation Postponed.—Con- 
gress adjourned on November 27 with- 
out taking action on the 1942 budget and 
the proposed  agricultural-industrial 
bank. The latter measure had passed 
poth branches of Congress but in slightly 
different forms; it was in joint commit- 
tee for adjustment at the time of ad- 
journment. There had been general 
agreement that the bank would have a 
capital of 30,000,000 bolivianos, that it 
would extend loans for the purchase of 
machinery, preparation of farming land, 
purchase of raw materials, etc., that it 
would discount letters payable and other 
documents of agriculturists or industrial- 
ists, that it would sell for the account of 
the owners agricultural and industrial 
products, that it would receive deposits 
of money; that it would import on its own 
account materials for sale to agricultur- 
ists and industrialists; that it would es- 
tablish an organization to buy and sell 
agricultural products in an effort to 
“eliminate intermediaries” between the 
producer and the consumer, that it would 
export agricultural products, etc. 


Transport and Communication 


Construction on Pan American High- 
way Section in Peru and Bolivia.—On Oc- 
tober 18, 1941, representatives of Peru 
and Bolivia signed a protocol which pro- 
vided for a mixed commission to study 
and report to the two Governments a 
project for the construction and financ- 
ing of a paved highway connecting the 
city of La Paz, Bolivia, with the Bolivian- 
Peruvian frontiers. The highway under 
consideration would connect with the 
Peruvian highway system and would be 
an important link in the alternate route 
of the Pan American Highway. 

The signing of this protocol is indica- 
tive of the great important which the 
two Governments attach to this interna- 
tional route. The construction of the 
section under consideration would give 
La Paz direct communication by im- 
proved highway to ocean ports on the 
Peruvian coast. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


During November, trade in most lines 
of goods, in the manufacture of which 
no imported raw materials were re- 
quired, continued at a satisfactory pace. 
The movement of goods requiring oversea 
raw materials in their manufacture de- 
clined, compared with preceding months. 
Reduced factory activity resulting from 
the latter circumstance caused some 
temporary unemployment and was re- 
flected more particularly in certain lines 
of the retail and wholesale trades. Other 
factors now tending to depress merchan- 
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dise sales are the continued rise in costs 
of food, shelter, and clothing and the gen- 
erally increased prices of imported goods. 
Construction activity is beginning to 
decrease. The collection situation con- 
tinued satisfactory, but more caution was 
noticeable in the granting of credits. 


AGRICULTURE 


Sales of coffee improved during the 
month but have not measured up to the 
volume expected as a result of the action 
of the Inter-American Coffee Board in 
reducing the U. S. 1941-42 quota. That 
Board announced on October 23 that, 
beginning October 24, the quotas for the 
U. S. market for the 1941-42 crop year 
will be fixed at 110 percent of the basic 
quotas instead of the previously an- 
nounced 125 percent. It was believed, 
therefore, that Brazil’s 1941-42 quota of 
10,230,000 bags could be absorbed by 
the United States without weakening 
prices—a feared effect of the earlier 
allotment. 

The first estimate of the northern Bra- 
zilian cotton crop for 1941-42 has been 
placed at 115,395 metric tons—substan- 
tially lower than the 1940-41 crop. Most 
of the decline occurred in sertao and 
serido growths. The latest official esti- 
mate of the 1940-41 southern Brazil crop 
is 413,600 metric tons, which figure, if 
proved correct, will exceed the previous 
record high production of 327,545 metric 
tons in 1939-40 by a large margin. The 
quality of the 1940-41 crop, however, is 
said to be below that of the preceding 
year. 

During the first 9 months of 1941, ex- 
ports of raw cotton and cotton products 
(yarn linters, residues, seed Oil, seeds, tex- 
tiles, and miscellaneous cotton manu- 
factures) amounted to 340,803 tons val- 
ued at 1,112,282 contos (1 conto=ap- 
proximately $50), compared with 227,802 
tons valued at 763,501 contos for the 
same period last year. It will be seen 
that volume increased by 50 percent, and 
that there was a gain of 45 percent in 
value. 

In volume, cotton products now ac- 
count for about 13 percent of Brazil’s 
total export trade, while in value they 
account for approximately 25 percent. 
Mill consumption of cotton in Brazil 
during the first 6 months of 1941 was es- 
timated by private sources at 78,000 met- 
ric tons. 


EFFECTS ON INDUSTRY OF SHORTAGES OF 
MATERIALS 


Lower consumption of electric power 
in industries in the leading commercial 
centers of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, 
undoubtedly influenced by shortages of 
raw materials, indicates that factory ac- 
tivity began to taper off somewhat in a 
few industries as far back as July. Man- 
ufacturing losses affected several key 
and many minor industries in August. 
Total net electric-power consumption by 
industries declined some 3 percent in 
that month, but were offset by gains in 
September 1941, when manufacturing 
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activity was well in advance of the com- 
parable month in 1940. In October and 
November 1941, however, the general 
production trend appears to have been 
slightly lower than in the preceding 
months, in consequence of increasing 
shortages of imported raw materials. 

While many factories have begun to 
operate on a part-time basis with re- 
duced personnel, particularly those us- 
ing metals such as tin plate, brass, cop- 
per, aluminum, etc., none as yet have 
closed down completely because of en- 
tirely exhausted stocks of imported raw 
materials. But a number of manufac- 
turers have stated that unless they soon 
obtain new supplies of raw materials, 
they will have no alternative but to cease 
operations. In this connection, ship- 
ments of several hundreds of tons of cop- 
per, lead, and zinc have arrived recently 
from Chile and Peru—which, to some 
extent, should lighten the demand for 
similar materials from the United States. 
Among the more serious shortages are 
formaldehyde, copper wire, and _ steel 
bands for baling cotton, particularly the 
latter. 


NEW PLANTS 


A new factory with a capital of 1,000 
contos is to be constructed in Rio de 
Janeiro to produce caustic soda and al- 
lied products. Also planned is a new 
cement plant near Cabo Frio, State of 
Rio de Janeiro, to have a monthly ca- 
pacity of 60,000 tons, and a milk plant in 
the city of Rio de Janeiro. At present 
there is a shortage of cement in Brazil 
because of the unusually large demands 
made on the industry by new construc- 
tion projects. The Executive Milk Com- 
mission (Commissao Executiva do Leite) 
announced that within 1 year it will have 
in operation in Rio de Janeiro a milk 
plant with a daily capacity for pasteuriz- 
ing and bottling 400,000 liters of milk, 
making 20,000 kilograms of butter, and 
transforming 20,000 liters of milk into 
other products. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Actual construction activity continued 
at the relatively high level of previous 
months. Some new projects, however, 
especially cooperative apartment build- 
ings, have been abandoned because of the 
increased cost and the instability of con- 
struction-material prices. In some cases, 
down payments on cooperative apart- 
ment projects have been returned, be- 
cause the original price calculation could 
not be maintained. Total construction 
costs have increased about 30 percent in 
recent months. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Brazil’s exports during September 
were valued at $33,683,802, of which the 
United States share was $20,999,378 or 
62.3 percent, compared with $9,079,401 
or 52.8 percent for the same month last 
year. Imports for September were 
valued at $29,288,023, of which amount 
the United States supplied $19,975,172 
worth or 68.2 percent, compared with 
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$9,161,004 worth or 49.2 percent for the 
same month last year. 

Exports of manufactured goods during 
the first 9 months of 1941 increased by 
more than $4,500,000, compared with the 
same period of 1940. Among the more 
important manufactures so exported 
were cotton tertiles, which have recorded 
notable gains in recent periods. The 
principal markets were Argentina (60 
percent), Venezuela (14 percent), and 
the Union of South Africa (6 percent). 
New markets included French Guiana, 
Surinam, Mozambique, and Netherlands 
East Indies. 

Other important manufactured ex- 
ports included miscellaneous cotton 
products, wood articles, pharmaceutical 
goods, chemical fertilizers, and miscel- 
laneous manufactures. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The volume of 
export bills increased during the week 
ended November 22. The free exchange 
position of the Bank of Brazil improved, 
as did the sterling-area account, as a 
result of purchases of meat products. 


British West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Trinidad Government Finances.—In a 
message to the Legislative Council at the 
opening of its special session on Novem- 
ber 28, the Governor announced that the 
Colony’s estimated revenue for 1941 will 
exceed the original estimate by $2,500,- 
000, and the excess in expenditures will 
be only approximately $150,000. Of the 
surplus, it is proposed to send $1,200,000 
to the Imperial Government as a loan 
free of interest, and to add the remain- 
der to the accumulated surplus of the 
Colony, largely for allocation to the de- 
velopment program. 

Reporting on the progress of the $4,- 
800,000 war loan authorized in May of 
this year, the Governor indicated that 
$3,634,000 in the form of free-of-interest 
loans, 3 percent debentures, 2 percent 
short-term loans, and war-savings cer- 
tificates, had been subscribed to date, of 
which $3,474,000, representing the total 
of the first three categories, had been 
sent to London as a loan on the same 
terms as those on which it had been bor- 
rowed. 

According to the messsage, it is the 
intention of the government of the Col- 
ony to increase the tax on excess profits 
from 3344 percent to 80 percent, to place 
it more in line with the similar tax in 
England. In addition, a new emergency 
scale of income taxes will be instituted to 
bring a greater yield from this source 
during 1942. It is believed that this in- 
creased taxation will raise revenue for 
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the coming year to about $19,105,000, 
which, after an estimated expenditure of 
$17,300,000 is deducted, will leaVe a sur- 
plus of approximately $1,805,000, and the 
Trinidad government contemplates send- 
ing $1,500,000 of this to the Imperial 
Government as an additional free-of-in- 
terest loan. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports of Conch Prohibited by Ba- 
hamas.—The export of any edible vari- 
ety of conch or its shell is prohibited by 
a rule of the Agricultural and Marine 
Products Board, effective October 3 and 
published in the Bahamas Official Ga- 
zette November 1, 1941. 

Import Duty on Motion-Picture Films 
Reduced in Dominica—Motion-picture 
films of non-British origin are dutiable 
at the rate of one-half penny per 100 
feet, according to the Official Gazette of 
Dominica, November 24, 1941. Films 
produced in the United Kingdom but 
manufactured elsewhere are dutiable at 
one-quarter penny per 100 feet, and films 
produced and wholly manufactured in 
the United Kingdom are duty-free. For- 
merly, standard motion-picture films, of 
whatever source, were dutiable at 1 
shilling per 100 feet, and substandard 
sizes at 6 pence per 100 feet, under the 
general tariff. The British preferential 
rate of import duty on standard and 
substandard motion-picture films, now 
duty-free, was formerly 7 pence and 4 
pence per 100 feet, respectively. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Agreement Signed With 
Slovakia.—A commercial agreement be- 
tween Bulgaria and Slovakia on the basis 
of compensation, has been signed at 
Bratislava, according to La Parole Bul- 
gare, September 20, 1941. 

Under this agreement, Bulgaria is to 
purchase electric cables and construction 
iron from Slovakia, while Slovakia is to 
purchase tobacco, oilseeds, and corn from 
Bulgaria. 

Scrap Copper: Exportation Permitted 
Against Importation of Copper Wares, 
Duty-Free.* 

Grape Jam and Fruit Pulps: Export 
Taxes Imposed.* 

Poultry: Export Tax Imposed.* 

Cigarettes: Export Permit Required.* 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Reduced on Terneplate — 
The Canadian import duty on sheets of 
iron or steel, coated with an alloy of lead 
and tin, commonly known as terneplate, 
for use in Canadian manufactures, has 
been reduced from 10 percent to 5 per- 
cent ad valorem on imports from the 
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United States and other countries en- 
titled to most-favored-nation treatment 
in Canada under a new item (No. 386e) 
added to the Canadian tariff by order in 
council of November 27, 1941, effective 
September 15 and published in the Can- 
ada Gazette of December 6, Ottawa. 
The above reduction on terneplate was 
recommended to encourage its use as q 
substitute for tin plate which is urgently 
needed for war purposes. Terneplate is 
free of duty from British countries and 
dutiable at 15 percent from foreign coun- 
tries subject to the general tariff. 
Imports From China Prohibited Except 
Under Permit.—The importation into 


_Canada of goods from China is prohib- 


ited, except under and in accordance 
with the terms of permits granted by the 
Minister of National Revenue, by order 
in council of November 27, 1941, re- 
ported in Customs Memorandum WM No. 
53, of December 1, Ottawa. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Recorded merchandise imports into 
China for October totaled 102,600,000 gold 
units (unadjusted), an increase of 68 per- 
cent over September. Recorded exports 
of China produce totaled 290,100,000 yuan 
(unadjusted) , an 8-percent increase over 
the preceding month. 


In unadjusted values, imports from 
non-yen-bloc countries amounted to 85,- 
687,000 gold units, an increase of 83 per- 
cent over September, of which the Brit- 
ish Empire supplied 50 percent, the 
United States and the Philippine Islands 
22.5 percent, French Indochina 7.8 per- 
cent, Netherlands Indies 7.1 percent, 
Brazil 5 percent, Thailand 3.4 percent, 
and Germany 1 percent. 

Recorded exports to non-yen-bloc 
countries, also unadjusted as to value, 
totaled 255,653,000 yuan, an increase of 
21 percent over September, of which the 
British Empire took 43 percent (exclud- 
ing estimated transshipments), the 
United States and the Philippines 35 per- 
cent (including transshipments), Neth- 
erlands Indies 10.5 percent, French Indo- 
china 5.7 percent, and Thailand 3.2 
percent. 


TRADE BY PorTS 


Recorded trade with non-yen-bloc 
countries by ports, after adjustment of 
customs figures into U. S. currency, 
shows imports for October into North 
China valued at $2,800,000, consisting 
mainly of rice, wheat flour, and wheat 
into Shanghai $15,573,000: into other 
Japanese-controlled ports, $1,189,000, 
consisting mainly of rice; and into Chi- 
nese-controlled ports $25,104,000, con- 
sisting chiefly of cotton piece goods, cot- 
ton yarn, motor vehicles, petroleum prod- 
ucts, paper, and sundry goods, making 
total imports of $44,666,000. 

Recorded exports similarly adjusted in 
value during October from North China 
ports totaled $300,000; from Shanghai, 
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$7,974,000; from other Japanese-con- 
trolled ports, $1,008,000, mainly cotton, 
spices, medicines, vegetables, paper, and 
silk; from Chinese-controlled ports $10,- 
447,000, consisting mainly of wolfram, 
ores, tin, tung oil, silk, and mercury, 
making total exports of $19,729,000. 


TRADE WiTtH YEN-BLOoc COUNTRIES 


Of China’s recorded trade with the 
yen bloc during October, imports totaled 
44,588,000 Japanese yen, an increase of 
12 percent over September, of which 80 
percent entered North China ports. Ex- 
ports totaled 25,408,000 local yen, a de- 
crease of 30 percent from September, 
of which 60 percent originated in North 
China ports, 30 percent from Shanghai, 
and the remainder from Canton. 


OcTOBER HIGH LIGHTS 


The high lights of October trade were 
the enormous increase of imports from 
non-yen-bloc countries into the Chinese- 
controlled areas — representing more 
than four times September figures, and 
consisting principally of large cotton- 
yarn and piece-goods shipments from 
Hong Kong (probably originating in 
Shanghai)—and the marked increase in 
exports from Canton to non-yen-bloc 
countries, comprising shipments of silk, 
spices, vegetables, and paper. 

As a result of the heavy increase of 
imports into Chinese-controlled areas, 
total Chinese imports during October 
from non-yen-bloc countries registered 
an increase of 100 percent in U. S. dollar 
values, although heavy cotton-goods 
shipments from Shanghai via Hong 
Kong to Free China were financed in 
national currency and should not ac- 


tually be classed as imports. Another . 


interesting development during the 
month was the taking of large food ship- 
ments by North China from non-yen-bloc 
countries, whereas exports from this area 
to those countries dwindled. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Colombia to Have Prepaid Telegraph 
Reply Service With Venezuela.—On Oc- 
tober 30, 1941, it was announced by a 
decree of the National Government of 
Colombia that, starting November 1, 1941, 
all telegraph offices in the Republic would 
be able to accept telegrams destined for 
Venezuela with answers prepaid. Also, 
beginning on the same day, prepaid an- 
swer telegrams coming from Venezuela 
would be accepted in Colombia. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Treaty With Argentina Effective—See 
Argentina. 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export-Control Committee Estab- 
lished.—An export-control committee of 
six members has been established under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
State for Foreign Affairs, for the ad- 
ministration of the export control law 
(No. 479 of June 10, 1941), according to 
the Gaceta Oficial of the Dominican Re- 
public, November 5, 1941. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 


ber 11, 1941, for previous announcement of 
export control law No. 479.] 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Concerning Applications 
for Import Permits Issued.—A minis- 
terial decree concerning applications for 
import permits was issued on October 
26, 1941, and published in the Journal 
Officiel of October 26, 1941. 


The decree provides that any person 
desiring authorization to import by sea 
the products or merchandise mentioned 
in lists 1 and 2 appended to the procla- 
mation of September 24, 1941, which an- 
nounced the adoption of the import con- 
trol system, should submit an application 
to the “Bureau des Permis d’Importa- 
tion,” which is under the Financial Sec- 
retary’s Office of the Ministry of Finance. 
This application should be made out on 
a special form, should bear a 30- 
milliemes stamp, and should be sub- 
mitted during the course of the first of 
the 5 months preceding the date of ship- 
ment of the merchandise in question. 
It should be accompanied by a docu- 
ment, currently used in trade, estab- 
lishing the seriousness of the nature of 
the transaction in question. No at- 
tention will be given to applications that 
do not fulfill these conditions. 


In granting permits, priority will be 
given chronologically to applications 
submitted in accordance with the above 
conditions. 


Permits “a” and “b” will be delivered 
respectively for the products and mer- 
chandise appearing in lists 1 and 2 ap- 
pended to the proclamation mentioned 
above, within the limits of the monthly 
quantities as fixed by the totals of the 
lists in question. 

[For the announcement of the adoption 
of the Egyptian import-control system, with 
an enumeration of commodities contained 
in lists 1 and 2, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 1, 1941. The following 


phrase should be added to list 2: “other 
articles not mentioned in lists 1 and 2.”] 


Exportation of Eggs Prohibited.* 
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Fl Salvador 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances—Government 
finances continue to show a fairly large 
deficit in contrast with the surpluses up 
to the year 1940. Efforts are being made 
to decrease expenditures. 

Customs receipts for the first 10 
months of 1941 totaled $3,518,000, com- 
pared with $3,625,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1940 and $4,045,000 in 1939. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fruit Juices: Trade Group Formed.— 
A trade group for fruit juices has been 
formed in France by an order published 
in the Journal Officiel of October 7, 1941, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, October 22. 

The duties of this group include acqui- 
sition and distribution of raw materials, 
price proposals, importation in case of 
low production, warehousing or exporta- 
tion in case of overproduction, etc. 

Meat: National Inter-Trade Organiza- 
tion Committee Established.* 

Eggs, Egg Whites and Egg Yolks: Im- 
port Duties and License Taxes Sus- 
pended.* 

Manioc, Sago, Tapioca, etc.: Special 
Taz in France and Export Premiums in 
French Colonies Removed.* 

Binder Twine: Import Duties Sus- 
pended for 6 Months.* 

Petroleum Products: Special Surtazr 
Fixed on 1939 Stocks.* 

Lubricating Oils for Watches; Dried- 
Fruit Beverages: Export Licenses Re- 
quired in France and Algeria.* 

Economic Bureau of French Colonies 
Organized at Algiers.* 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Hydrocarbon Committee Created.—A 
Hydrocarbon Committee has been cre- 
ated in French Equatorial Africa by de- 
cree No. 333 of September 10, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of that 
colony on October 1. 

The duties of the committee include 
the control of hydrocarbons, centraliza- 
tion of administrative and commercial 
requirements, purchase ana distribution 
of hydrocarbons to public services and 
merchants, provision for transportation, 
and price-fixing. 
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French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Foodstuffs and Necessities: List Sub- 
ject to Export Prohibition Revised.—The 
list of foodstuffs and articles of first 
necessity subject to export prohibition in 
French Togoland has been revised by 
Order No. 257 of May 19, 1941, published 
in the Journal Officiel of that territory 
on June 1. 

This list, which had been established 
by Order No. 449 of August 29, 1939, now 
includes the following products: rice, 
millet, maize, imported dried beans, po- 
tatoes, sugar, salt, preserved milk, fuel 
alcohol, matches, gasoline, kerosene and 
mazout, imported oils and fats (butter, 
lard, “cocose,” “vegetaline,” etc.), wine, 
vinegar, food pastes, dried or preserved 
fish, canned meat, vegetables and fruits, 
soap, candles, and quinine. 

Fabrics of Rayon or Artificial Hair: 
Import Duty Reduced.* 

Gazogenes and Parts: Exempted from 
Import Duty.* 

Crude Rubber: Export Duty Estab- 
lished on Stocks.* 


Guadeloupe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation and Sale of Picric Acid 
Restricted to Medicinal Use.—The im- 
portation and sale of picric acid is re- 
stricted to use in medicinal and veteri- 
nary preparations, according to decree 
No. 1632, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel de la Guadeloupe, August 2, 1941. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, October.—Revenues 
from import duties for October totaled 
299,000 quetzales and from export duties 
67,000 quetzales. 


Haiti 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Price Control Established for Certain 
Imported and Domestic Articles.—Effec- 
tive November 24, 1941, there was estab- 
lished in the Haitian Department of 
Commerce a Service of Commercial Con- 
trol before which importers and mer- 
chants in Haiti will have to justify the 
prices they charge, whether wholesale 
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or retail, for certain imported and do- 
mestic foodstuffs and other essential 
products, including matches; building 
supplies, and textiles, according to the 
local press. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Business was slow during November, 
being affected by further increases in 
prices of imported and domestic goods 
without corresponding rises in  pur- 
chasing power. With wages remaining 
constant, a consumer-demand problem 
became increasingly apparent. Sugges- 
tions in the local press were made for 
adoption of a price-control-system, but 
as yet nothing tangible has resulted. 

The banana industry experienced a 
sharp seasonal decline in production 
during October. Curtailment of opera- 
tions in the north-coast area for several 
months was expected to be a consequence 
of the recent hurricane. In the coffee 
industry, operations were started for the 
harvesting of the current crop. The 
mining industry, the only one in Hon- 
duras not affected by seasonal factors, 
continued normal operations, with some 
difficulty reported in obtaining certain 
necessary import supplies. 

Credits and _ collections 
slightly during October. 


contracted 
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Banana exports during October totaled 
735,686 stems, a decline of 46 percent 
from the September level of 1,346,574 
stems. Cumulative banana exports for 
the first 10 months of 1941 were 11,124,- 
351 stems. Exports of gold and precious 
metals totaled $184,774, an increase of 
7 percent over September’s level of $172, 
306. Coffee exports totaled 1,120 bags of 
60 kilograms each, a seasonal decline of 
9.4 percent from September’s level of 
1,236 bags. 

Approximately 400,000 coconuts were 
exported to the United States during Oc- 
tober, normally the largest shipping 
month for this item, representing a 20 
percent increase over the October 1940 
level. Exports of citrus fruits also in- 
creased. Lignum vitae shipments totaled 
67,935 short tons. Shipments of ma- 
hogany rose from 600,000 to 1,074,700 
board feet, an increase of 79 percent. 
Exports of lumber were expected to be 
negligible for the next 3 months because 
of damage caused by the recent hurri- 
cane. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances ——Government 
revenues for October 1941 totaled 791,000 
lempiras, while expenditures were 801,- 
000. Comparative figures for October 
1940 are, respectively, 823,000 and 819,000 
lempiras. 

Exchange Situation—Remittances of 
dollar exchange are being made for all 
current transactions in 1 to 3 days. 
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Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Payments Agreement 
With Switzerland Revised.—An agree- 
ment to regulate trade and payments 
between Hungary and Switzerland, which 
replaces a similar agreement of July 5, 
1939 (as amended), was signed at Buda- 
pest on Octcber 11, 1941, according to the 
Hungarian and the Swiss press. 

The agreement became retroactively 
effective from October 1, 1941. Swiss 
exports to Hungary for the first 12 
months of its operation are expected to 
consist of watches, precision machines 
and parts, optical instruments, photo- 
graphic supplies, automobiles and motor 
trucks (without tires), cattle, and a lim- 
ited amount of teztilés, while exports of 
raw materials are held within very nar- 
row limits. Swiss firms are understood 
to have been awarded an important con- 
tract for the construction of a steam 
power plant in Hungary, also. 

Hungary in return is expected to fur- 
nish Switzerland with mineral oils, tim- 
ber, glassware, radio tubes, sugar, poultry, 
eggs, fruit, and vegetables. Former de- 
liveries of wheat will not be continued. 

The agremeent continues to provide 
for reciprocal payments through clear- 
ing. It also establishes an exchange 
ratio between the currencies of the two 
countries which is expected to facilitate 
Swiss exports to Hungary and restrain 
goods movement in the opposite direc- 


tion. 
India 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Import Duty Reduced—The 
import duty on wheat in India was re- 
duced from 1 rupee 8 annas to 2 annas 
per hundredweight ‘(from about $0.45 to 
$0.04 per 112 pounds), says an an- 
nouncement by the Government of India 
on September 30, 1941. 


Martinique 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—Exchange for 
imports from the United States is very 
restricted, but official control in Mar- 
tinique insures that dollars are available 
in New York for all orders placed in the 
United States with the approval of the 
local authorities. There are no delays 
in remittances owing to exchange diffi- 
culties or restrictions, provided the local 
importer has received an exchange li- 
cense. Such licenses are granted for 
specified quantities of absolute essen- 
tials only—mainly foodstuffs and mate- 
rials for the sugar plantations. No order 
should be shipped in the absence of such 
a license, though it may be accepted 
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from a reliable buyer in accordance with 
the exchange outlock for the particular 
product. Practically no exchange is 
available for purposes other than im- 
ports and charges connected therewith— 
insurance, freight, cables, etc. 

At the beginning of December the buy- 
jing and selling rates for dollar drafts 
on New York were, respectively, 43.40 
and 44.10 francs to the dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Apparatus and Material for Use of 
Sugar Refineries and Distilleries Exempt 
From Import Duty.* 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Restricted.—On De- 
cember 1, because of the scarcity of dol- 
lar exchange, quotas were placed on 
dollar imports in Curacao. Merchan- 
dise was divided into 20 classes, with re- 
strictions the least stringent on essen- 
tial foodstuffs and the most serious on 
luxury articles. 


Panama 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty on Potatoes Reduced.— 
The Government of Panama, in initiat- 
ing a program of tariff reduction on ar- 
ticles of prime necessity as a means of 
lowering the cost cf living, has reduced 
the duty on potatoes listed under numeral 
157 of the tariff schedule, from 10 cents 
per gross kilogram to 2 cents. The new 
rate became effective December 1, 1941. 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 


In comparison with conditions a year 
ago, there has been some improvement 
in Spain’s general economic situation. 
Nevertheless, the condition of the country 
is far from satisfactory. The distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs under the existing ra- 
tioning system is inadequate as to quan- 
tity, and prices for “bootlegged” foods or 
those not controlled, are very high. In- 
dustries are still hampered by their 
inability to obtain foreign raw materials 
and equipment. Inland transportation 
service cannot expeditiously function. 
There is still a large amount of unem- 
ployment, and the cost of living has risen 
greatly above the increase in earning 
power of the masses. 

Most important of the favorable de- 
velopments during the third quarter of 
1941 was the larger harvests of principal 
agricultural products which, together 
with the higher prices paid to the farm- 
ers and higher scale of wages to farm 
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labor, directly benefited that large ma- 
jority of workers which are employed in 
this principal occupation. To this may 
be added somewhat larger productive 
activities in some of the important man- 
ufacturing industries, such as the textile, 
paper, cement, and rubber industries. 

Offsetting these evidences of improve- 
ment has been a further curtailment of 
highway transportation. Activities in 
the coal and iron-ore mines, and in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, shoes, 
soap and candles, and many other indus- 
tries, were less than a year ago, though 
at approximately the levels of the second 
quarter of the current year. 

There has been increased interest in 
the development of new industries, cov- 
ering a wide range of products, many 
of which previously were purchased 
abroad, but, as the establishment of 
many of these factories depends upon 
foreign sources for equipment, under the 
present war conditions little real prog- 
ress has been made. 

The Spanish Government announced 
the termination of negotiations with 
Germany for the supply to the latter 
country of Spanish labor. Although no 
official statement was given as to the 
number of laborers who would be per- 
mitted to emigrate to Germany, re- 
peated references were made in the press 
to a figure of 100,000. Unofficially it 
was also stated that in return for such 
labor, Germany would send to Spain a 
limited number of technicians who would 
be available to Spanish industry and 
other enterprises. 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Agricultural production is generally 
estimated to be better than 1940. The 
yields of the most important crops are, 
however, below average yields, in conse- 
quence of shortages of Fertilizer and 
agricultural equipment. 

The latest official advance estimate of 
wheat production places the probable 
yield at 2,980,000 metric tons, or about 
800,000 metric tons more than laSt year. 
Subsequent reports may, however, cause 
this estimate to be revised downward. 

No official estimates of other grain 
crops have been announced since mid- 
July when the barley crop was estimated 
at 1,800,000 metric tons, rye at 422,000 
metric tons, and oats at 600,000 metric 
tons. It is now believed, however, that 
final figures will be appreciably smaller. 

Although estimates of the rice crop are 
conflicting, the latest and lowest esti- 
mate is a yield of 204,000 metric tons. 
Under recent legislation, all rice must be 
sold at fixed prices to the National Wheat 
Service, which will distribute it to the 
millers. 

The potato crop is about normal de- 
spite bad weather, but the chickpea har- 
vest is expected to be very short. The 
grape crop is late and seriously affected 
by mildew. Production of wine may 
not exceed 18,000,000 hectoliters. 

Preliminary trade estimates place the 
probable yield of olive oil at about 350,- 
000 metric tons, compared with an offi- 
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cial figure of 280,000 metric tons for last 
year. Olives for table use are reported 
to be abundant and of good quality. 

The amount of cork stripped during 
the year, about 35,000 metric tons, was 
approximately only half of that available 
on the trees, on account of the insuffi- 
ciency of labor caused by food shortage 
and inadequate transportation. Cork 
factories are operating at high levels, and 
a substantial percentage of their produc- 
tion has been exported to other European 
countries, to England, the United States, 
and South America. 

The orange crop is estimated at 450,- 
000 to 500,000 metric tons, or about 30 
percent less than last year. 

A number of laws and decrees were en- 
acted during the quarter for the control 
of prices, wages, and distribution, and 
to encourage production of various ag- 
ricultural products. The most  far- 
reaching of these was a law enacted in 
September centralizing Government con- 
trol over all agricultural associations, co- 
operatives, or syndicates. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING 


Production in many mining areas con- 
tinued to be hampered by the insuffi- 
ciency of foodstuffs, while others were 
handicapped by a continued shortage of 
tools and equipment. 

The output of coal during the first 6 
months of 1941 totaled 4,552,000 metric 
tons, almost the same as during the same 
period last year. Operations during the 
third quarter continue on about the same 
level as last year. To prevent a recur- 
rence of a coal shortage during the com- 
ing months, large purchases have been 
made from Great Britain, and it is hoped 
to increase purchases in the United 
States, especially for bunkering supplies. 

Stocks of iron ore are so large, as a 
result of the curtailment of foreign mar- 
kets, that most mines are cperating with 
small shifts. Output during the first 6 
months was only 797,500 metric tons—a 
considerable reduction compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Production of pyrites was exceptionally 
low during the first half of the year, 
largely because of a continued shortage 
of shipping facilities. Estimates of cop- 
per, tin, zinc, and lead ores indicate that 
production was about the same as last 
year. During the first half of 1941, there 
were produced about 257,500 metric tons 
of pig iron—approximately 25,000 metric 
tons less than during the same period of 
1940. Steel production amounted to 
358,500 metric tons, or about 30,000 less 
than during the same period of last year. 
The reduction in the production of both 
pig iron and steel is attributed to short- 
ages of coal, coke, scrap iron, ferroman- 
ganese, and graphite electrodes. For the 
same reasons it appears certain that 
steel production will be further reduced 
during the coming months. 

Cement production during the first 8 
months of this year was 875,000 metric 
tons, slightly less than last year. Cement 
plants continue to experience difficulty 
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in securing supplies of cOal and good 
grades of refractory linings for furnaces. 

Larger quantities of raw cotton re- 
leased to the textile mills in the third 
quarter permitted them to increase op- 
erations from 3 to 4 or even 5 days per 
week. Available stocks of raw cotton 
will permit operations at present levels 
for the remainder of the year. 

All woolen mills were in full-time op- 
eration throughout the quarter. There 
are unconfirmed reports that Germany 
has placed large orders with woolen mills 
for uniform and overcoating materials 
and blankets. 

Tire production was the highest of any 
quarter for nearly a year as a result of 
the distribution of 1,000 tons of crude 
rubber late in the second quarter of the 
year. Tire factories are still handi- 
capped however, by a shortage of carbon 
black. The tire shortage continued acute 
despite the increase in production. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Unpublished figures of Spanish foreign 
commerce during 1940 show exports were 
valued at 394,335,325 gold pesetas ($128.- 
839,000) and imports at 620,585,225 gold 
pesetas ($202,745,000). Although no fig- 
ures are available for 1941 it is believed 
that the import surplus has been appre- 
ciably decreased during the present year. 

During the first 9 months of 1941 
trade between Spain and the United 
States was less than during the same 
period of 1940, in consequence of the re- 
strictions on foreign trade imposed by 
both countries and the diversion of Span- 
ish cotton purchases to South America. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Revised Agreement to Regulate Various 
Trade Matters Concluded With Switzer- 
land.—An agreement between Spain and 
Switzerland, covering trade, clearing, and 
transportation relations between the two 
countries, replacing an expiring agree- 
ment of similar nature, was signed Oc- 
tober 14, 1941, and was approved by the 
Swiss Federal Council October 24, 1941, 

_ according to the Swiss press. 

The new agreement contains important 
Spanish concessions on imports of Swiss 
watches, electric meters, fine cotton 
goods, and chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. It also regulates clearing be- 
tween the two countries, provides for a 
renewal of the exhausted Swiss credit 
previously granted Spain to cover trans- 
portation charges and continues in effect 
Spanish concessions facilitating overland 
transport of Swiss import goods as well 
as the agreement concerning the use of 
Spanish ships in Swiss service between 
Lisbon and Genoa. 

Plywood: Import Duty Reduced on 
Quota From Spanish Guinea.* 


Transport and Communication 


Lack of Petroleum Products.—The al- 
ready serious problem of transportation 
has been further complicated by difficul- 
ties in obtaining adequate supplies of 
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petroleum products. A reduction in the 
foreign tanker tonnage _ transporting 
crude oil from South America to the re- 
finery at Teneriffe reduced the supplies 
available for Spain, resulting in a seri- 
ous depletion of its small stock of re- 
serves, despite additional restrictions on 
consumption. 

In the two-way trade with the United 
States, the preponderance of low-rate 
outward cargo and the scarcity of re- 
turning cargo, partly due to U.S. export 
restrictions, is causing the Spanish Gov- 
ernment some concern. 

Additional restrictions were placed on 
the use of gasoline and Diesel oil, further 
curtailing motor transport services. 

Railway Situation.—The railways re- 
port a slow improvement in the handling 
of freight and passenger traffic. How- 
ever, as a result of shortages of mate- 
rials and supplies for maintenance and 
construction of rolling stock and track- 
age, the railways are still not in condi- 
tion to handle expeditiously the increased 
burden imposed on them by the decreased 
highway transport services. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Swedish foreign-trade statistics show 
that imports amounted to 165,000,000 
crowns during October, representing an 
increase of 5,000,000 crowns over Sep- 
tember, while exports totaled 128,000,000 
crowns, indicating a drop of 10,000,000 
crowns below September. Swedish im- 
ports during October, 1940 and 1939, 
were valued at 139,400,000 crowns and 
219,000,000 crowns, respectively. Exports 
for the same periods amounted to 102,- 
900,000 crowns and 160,000,000 crowns. 

Import prices continued their upward 
movement during October, the import- 
price index rising 5 points to 248. Export 
prices, on the other hand, appear to have 
remained unchanged during the month; 
the export-price index remained sta- 
tionary at 160. 


Exchange and Finance 


National Debt Shows Further In- 
crease.—On October 31, 1941, the Swed- 
ish national debt totaled 5,997,000,000 
crowns representing an increase of 152,- 
000,000 during the month. 

Final Report of Budget Deficit.—Ac- 
cording to a final report, the Swedish 
State budget deficit for the fiscal year 
1940-41, ended June 30, 1941, totaled 
1,609,000,000 crowns. For the fiscal year 
1939-40 the budget deficit amounted to 
924,000,000 crowns. At the current scale 
of spending, a deficit of 1,600,000,000 
crowns is anticipated for the fiscal year 
1941-42, with a possible further increase 
expected as a result of measures taken in 
connection with the Russian-German 
war. 

Record State Revenues.—The various 
increased and new taxes levied by the 
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Swedish Government to meet the war. 
time emergency requirements continue 
to yield record returns. State revenues 
proper during the first 3 months of the 
present fiscal year, 1941-42, which began 
on July 1, 1941, amounted to 327,000,000 
crowns, exceeding revenues during the 
corresponding period in 1940 by 176,000,- 
000 crowns. During the fiscal year, 
1940-41, total revenues, which reached 
a record high of 2,029,000,000 crowns, 
exceeded estimates made in the regular 
and supplementary budgets for that 
period by 67,400,000 crowns. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Margarine: Import Duty and Excise 
Tax Reduced.—The import duty on 
“household” margarine having a melt- 
ing point below 36° centigrade has been 
reduced from 1.43 crowns to 0.62 crown 
per kilogram for the period October 17, 
1941, to June 30, 1942, by a Swedish 
royal decree of October 10, 1941, pub- 
lished in Svensk Forfattningssamling, 
Stockholm. 

At the same time the excise tax on 
domestically produced “household” mar- 
garine was reduced from 1.28 crowns to 
0.47 crown per kilogram effective during 
the period October 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1942. 

It is understood that this reduction in 
the excise tax was made by the Swedish 
Government to compensate margarine 
manufacturers for increased cost of raw 
materials and overhead. 

Manufacture of margarine in Sweden 
was resumed this fall after having been 
suspended since May 12, 1941. 


Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


PuBLIC REQUIRED TO RAISE PART OF OWN 
Foop 


To augment the food supply of the na- 
tion, all nonagricultural members of the 
Swiss population are required to pro- 
duce their own food (particularly as 
concerns potatoes and other vegetables) 
insofar as ground for the purpose is 
available—by terms of an ordinance of 
October 4 of the Federal Department of 
Public Economy, published in the Re- 
cueil des Lois Fédérales No. 48 of October 
16 and effective from October 20, 1941. 

The above obligation is to be fulfilled 
either by the cultivation of small indi- 
vidual garden plots or by participation 
in the cultivation of communal gardens 
or in farming operations which the larger 
industrial enterprises will be required 
to conduct. 

In apportioning land for these activi- 
ties, existing agricultural enterprises 
will not be hindered in their efforts to 
extend cultivation. In consequence, it 
is intended to utilize, for the present pur- 
pose, marginal land not under cultiva- 
tion, unproductive land suitable for 
cultivation if improved, communal lands, 
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industrial premises, athletic fields and 
areas under military control. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Payments Agreement 
with Hungary Revised.—See Hungary. 

Revised Agreement to Regulate Vari- 
ous Trade Matters Concluded with 
Spain.—See Spain. 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Second Series of 1940 Public-Works 
Issue Authorized.—A decree dated Sep- 
tember 12, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 25, authorizes the 
issue of the second series of Uruguayan 
1940 5 percent public-works bonds in 
the amount of 5,026,500 pesos. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Beef: Recently Established Tax on 
Sales for Export and Consumption Will 
Not Apply When Prices Are Below Fixed 
Levels.—-The tax on all sales of beef or 
veal, for export and for domestic con- 
sumption, established by a decree of Sep- 
tember 3, 1941, will not apply when prices 
at the slaughterhouse are below 0.09 peso 
per kilogram for bulls and oxen, 0.10 peso 
per kilogram for cows, 0.11 peso per kilo- 
gram for calves, and 0.125 peso per kilo- 
gram for young bulls, under provisions of 
a decree of September 26, published in 
the Diario Oficial, October 4, 1941, 
Montevideo. 

The tax, which applies when the 
slaughterhouse prices are equal to or 
more than the prices mentioned above, 
is 0.004 peso per kilogram for bulls, oxen, 
calves, and cows, when the price on the 
hoof does not exceed 0.13 peso per kilo- 
gram; and 0.004 peso per kilogram for 
young bulls when the price on the hoof 
does not exceed 0.15 peso per kilogram. 
If the price on the hoof exceeds 0.13 peso 
per kilogram in the case of bulls, oxen, 
calves, and cows, or 0.15 peso per kilo- 
gram in the case of young bulls, the tax 
will be increased by 20 percent of the 
amount by which the price exceeds 0.13 
peso or 0.15 peso, as the case may be. 
When the sale is made in places where no 
official weighing facilities are available, 
the tax will be collected at the rate of 
1.90 pesos per animal over 1 year and 0.95 
peso per animal under 1 year. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 


25, 1941, for notice of the decree of Sep- 
tember 3, 1941.] 


Dried Peas: Specified Amount Er- 
empted From Import Duty.—The Uru- 
guayan Government has authorized the 
duty-free importation of a maximum of 
5 tons of dried peas for manufacturing 
purposes, by a resolution of September 24, 
published in the Diario Oficial, October 
7, 1941, Montevideo. 

Beans and Lentils: Specified Amounts 
Exempted From Import Duty.—The Uru- 
guayan Government has authorized the 
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importation without the payment of im- 
port duty of a maximum amount of 80 
tons of beans and 20 tons of lentils for 
domestic consumption, by a resolution 
dated September 24, published in the 
Diario Oficial, October 4, 1941, Monte- 
video. 

Onions: Additional Specified Amount 
Exempted From Import Duty.—The Uru- 
guayan Government has exempted an 
additional 400 tons of onions for con- 
sumption from the payment of import 
duty and other charges by a resolution 
of October 2, published in the Diario 
Oficial, October 11, 1941, Montevideo. 
The resolution also fixes maximum Sale 
prices of imported onions as follows: 
from the importer to the middleman and 
wholesaler, 1.35 pesos per 10 kilograms; 
from the middleman and wholesaler to 
the retailer, 1.50 pesos per 10 kilograms; 
and from the retailer to the public, 0.18 
peso per kilogram. 

Wheat: Authorization for Duty-Free 
Importation of Additional Quota of 2,000 
Tons From Argentina.—The Uruguayan 
Bank of the Republic is authorized to 
make an agreement with the Argentine 
Grain Regulating Board for purchase of 
2.000 tons of wheat of the 1940-41 crop, 
at the best obtainable price, under pro- 
visions of a decree of November 5, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, November 18, 
1941, Montevideo. Wheat imported un- 
der this agreement will be exempt from 
import duty.* 

Wine Lees: Quota of 400,000 Liters 
From Argentina Declared Duty-Free.* 

Burlap for Making Bags, and Cream: 
Permitted Direct Customs Clearance.* 





New Zealand Industries 
Fair, 1941 


The New Zealand Industries Fair, 
which took place at Christchurch, showed 
exhibits which reflected the progress 
achieved in the industrialization of the 
Dominion during the past 2 to 3 years. 
They demonstrated the scope and mag- 
nitude of the contribution that many 
domestic manufacturing concerns are 
prepared to make toward New Zealand’s 
war effort, as well as the manufacturing 
and industrial wealth of the Canterbury 
district. 

The exhibits of the 50 or more par- 
ticipating establishments consisted 
largely of wearing apparel, furs, elec- 
trical products, gas heating and cooking 
apparatus, brushes, foodstuffs, and con- 
struction materials. There was also a 
comprehensive display of gun carriers, 
airplane engines, and aeronautical de- 
vices and accessories. A _ flax-pulling 
machine was shown in conjunction with 
data and materials demonstrating the 
development of the linen-flax-growing 
industry, the process of preparing the 
fiber, and its uses. There were also 
articles manufactured from waste metal 
and other materials, to show their uses 
in the war effort. Arts and crafts con- 
tributed a number of displays. 
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The Fair particularly demonstrated 
New Zealand’s ability to meet the many 
needs of war, including not only cloth- 
ing and equipment for the armed serv- 
ices but articles for home consumption 
as well. 


During the period October 4 to 18, 
inclusive, 45,000 persons visited the Fair. 


Chilean Exposition at Santiago 


Modified plans for the Industrial and 
Commercial Exposition at Santiago, 
Chile—first announced in Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 29 as scheduled 
to open on December 20—call for the 
postponement of the opening date until 
March 1, 1942. The delay reportedly is 
for the purpose of allowing more time 
for preparations by foreign participants. 


Record of Swedish 
Shipbuilding Firm 


In its annual report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1941, the Gotaverken 
Shipbuilding Yard at Goteborg, Sweden, 
the largest shipbuilding concern in Scan- 
dinavia, stated that the value of delivered 
and other finished orders amounted to 
$9,924,600, as against $12,706,900, $13,- 
733,600, and $12,510,000, respectively, dur- 
ing the 3 preceding years. The reduc- 
tion from $12,706,900 to $9,924,600 is due 
chiefly to deliveries made to the Swedish 
naval authorities, which deliveries are not 
included in the number of total deliveries 
made by the yard. In addition, it is 
pointed out that unfinished orders, which 
increased from $7,711,200 in 1940 to $10,- 
329,200 in 1941, are not included in the 
figures of deliveries. 


Deliveries of merchant vessels 
amounted to 37,700 dead-weight tons 
only, as against 100,000, 116,000, 110,000, 
and 116,000 dead-weight tons, respec- 
tively, during the last 4 years. All of 
these were motor vessels. This reduction 
is explained by the fact that the con- 
struction of new ships has been greatly 
hampered by delayed deliveries of mate- 
rial, chiefly iron and steel from Germany. 

Orders on hand at the close of the 
last 4 years amounted to 290,000, 247,000, 
252,000, and 330,000 dead-weight tons, re- 
spectively. These figures do not include 
constructions for the Swedish Navy. 
Since closing its books for the 1940-41 
fiscal year the company has signed con- 
tracts for the construction of five more 
merchant vessels, totaling 38,000 dead- 
weight tons. 

All Swedish shipbuilding yards have 
been experiencing great difficulties be- 
cause of delayed deliveries of German 
shipbuilding steel. 

Among the largest vessels completed 
during the year under review were two 
cargo vessels of 9,350 and 10,040 dead- 
weight tons, respectively, and one tank 
vessel of 15,380 dead-weight tons. In ad- 
dition, one destroyer and two mine- 
Sweepers were delivered to the Swedish 
Navy. 
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Chemicals 


A decline in imports and expansion in 
exports characterized United States 


foreign trade in fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials during the first 9 months of 
1941: 





Class 


IMPORTS 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials, total 

Ammonium sulfate 

Calcium cyanamid 

Sodium nitrate 

EXPORTS 

Fertilizers and fertilizer materials, total! 

Ammonium sulfate 

Phosphate rock 


Superphosphate 
Potassic fertilizer materials 


First 9 months 1940 First 9 months 1941 


Tons Value Tons Value 

1, 090, 447 $23, 419, 790 805, 500 $16, 572, 02i 
3G, 715 1, 193, 667 14, 254 5OS8, 610 
95, 824 1, 999, S78 124, 726 2, 266, 262 
573, 403 10, 724, 957 443, 005 7. 891, 5S5 
SSO, O57 14, 605, 723 1, 114, 525 14, 208, 844 
122, 77, 2, 
475, 208 2, 347, 339 820, 344 4, 605, 842 


22, 494 16 5&3 62, 951 2 810, 007 
1, 326, 870 102, 784 2, 903, 836 
. ~ 


1 S88. 406 61. 689 1. 991. 727 





In 1929 and again in 1937, more than 
7,000,000 pounds of sodium chlorate were 
imported, and average annual imports 
during the past 16 years have been 3,000,- 
000 pounds. Sole importation into the 
United States during the first 9 months 
of 1941 occurred in July, when 2,600 
pounds came from Canada. Formerly 
France, Germany, and Sweden were the 
chief foreign suppliers of sodium chlorate. 
Total imports in 1939 amounted to 3,759,- 
200 pounds and in 1940 to 1,835,500. 


Sodium chlorate is probably the most 
effective general herbicide, being useful in 
praciically all climates and soils. Minor 
quantities also are used as an oxidizing 
agent in various industries, such as tex- 
tiles and colors and in certain chemical 
and metallurgical processes. 


Sodium-chlorate manufacture in the 
United States has increased steadily 
since 1928 and supplies the bulk of the 
consumption in this country. Up till 
now, one plant, in Niagara Falls, N. Y.., 
has been accounting for the domestic out- 
put of sodium chlorate. With the addi- 
tion of a recently completed plant in 
Portland, Oreg., operations of which will 
begin this month, output will be ex- 
panded in a section of the United States 
formerly served mainly by European 
imports. 

Imports of sodium cyanide into the 
United States totaling 52,315,900 pounds 
valued at $2,065,700 during the first $ 
months of 1941—all from Canada— 
exceeded all previous records for any 12- 
month period in the past 15 years. So- 
dium cyanide is one of the important 
chemicals imported into the United 
States, in quantities varying from a low 
of 17,584,600 pounds in 1932 to a high 
of 50,410,500 in 1940. 


Sodium cyanide has many uses, but 
the most important are for extraction 
of gold and silver from their ores; as 
flotation agent for separation of ores: 
for fumigating citrus fruits, imported 
cotton, grain elevators, etc.; in prepara- 
tion of liquid hydrocyanic acid; in elec- 
troplating; in the heat-treating of met- 
als; in preparation of indigo; and in 
manufacture of metallic cyanides, sulfo- 
cyanides, ferrocyanides, and _ ferri- 
cyanides. 

Some sodium cyanide is manufactured 
in the United S.ates by a small number of 
concerns, and some is also exported, but 
in amounts smaller than imports. 


* Barsapos.—The distilleries in Barba- 
dos are able to produce for export ap- 
proximately 500,000 wine gallons of ethyl 
alcohol 190 United States proof, it is 
reliably estimated. 

Probably the price would be from 58 
to 60 Barbadian cents (50 to 52 cents 
United States currency) per liquid wine 
gallon, f. o. b., packages extra. (The 
United States internal-revenue tax is $4 
per proof gallon.) 

Not all of the total output would be 
available for export to the United States, 
since the United Kingdom would nor- 
mally take the bulk of it. The United 
States’ share would depend on the quan- 
tity that the Ministry of Food will license 
for importation into the United Kingdom 
and, of course, the provision of shipping 
space to lift the alcohol. 

There is reportedly a big demand in 
the United Kingdom for this alcohol at 
present, but the shipping space likely to 
be available may present difficulties. The 
opinion has been expressed locally that in 
all probability a substantial quantity will 
be available for export to the United 
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States simply because bottoms will not 
be available for shipment elsewhere. 


* Brazit.—All the timbo root found 
growing wild in the Para area of Brazil 
comes from the regions of Portol and 
Xingu and is collected during the period 
between January 1 and the end of May. 
The 1941 timbo crop was reported as one 
of the smallest on record. The reason 
for such reduced collections is the limited 
number of native laborers who could be 
found to do the work. 

Outlook for the year beginning January 
1942 is a little more hopeful, since Para 
buyers were offering a higher spot price 
for the raw roots in November. Early 
in November there was a good demand 
for timbo, but, in view of the lack of 
native laborers, there was an insufficient 
quantity at Para (Belem) to supply the 
demand. 

Exports of timbo powder from Brazil 
declined to 444,529 kilograms valued at 
2,459,136 milreis in 1940, from 563,733 
kilograms valued at 2,868,659 milreis in 
1939. Of these figures, exports to the 
United States declined to 251.047 kilo- 
grams and to France to 133,000 kilo- 
grams in 1940, from 383,400 kilograms 
and 140,970 kilograms, respectively, in 
1939. Shipments to Great Britain, how- 
ever, increased to 60,420 kilograms in 
1940 from 20,800 kilograms in 1939. 
Smaller amounts also were exported to 
Japan, Germany, Belgium, and Argentina 
in 1940. 

Total exports of timbo root from 
Braz'l advanced from 39,600 kilograms 
valued at 30,399 milreis in 1939 to 107,- 
331 k'lograms valued at 174,347 milreis 
in 1940. 


* BriTIsH Mataya.—There are six tim- 
ber-preservation plants in Malaya. The 
plant at Singapore is owned by the Ad- 
miralty and used intermittently for 
treating dock blocks and the like: the 
one at Penang is owned by the munici- 
pality and is uSed only occasionally. Of 
the three plants in Selangor, two are 
owned by the Forest Department and 
one by the Federated Malay States Rail- 
ways. The Forest Department plants 
are for experimental purposes; the rail- 
way plant has an annual capacity of 
56,500 cubic feet and is used chiefly for 
treating railway ties with a mixture of 
one-half creosote and one-half Diesel 
fuel—being operated close to maximum 
capacity. 


* CanapA.—The control of the distribu- 
tion, consumption, and use of chlorine 
in Canada was put into effect recently 
to meet expanding requirements of war 
industries. Exemptions for the use of 
chlorine for bacteriological purposes and 
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for pulps with not less than 90 percent 
alpha cellulose content, dissolving pulps, 
and nitrating pulps, were provided. 
Provision was also made for the exemp- 
tion of pulps in which chlorine is a 
processing rather than a_ bleaching 
chemical. 

The Controller states that chlorine is 
required in larger quantities in the man- 
ufacture of ingredients used in smoke 
bombs and flares, as well as other impor- 
tant war supplies. The reduction in its 
use in bleaching wood pulp would affect 
the brightness of some grades of paper, 
put the needs of the war plants must 
have preference, says the Controller. 


* Inp1A.—A fairly large volume of cal- 
cium cyanide is imported into British 
India from the United States and Great 
Britain annually. It is used extensively 
in plague-control operations by health 
departments and municipalities, particu- 
larly in Bombay and South India. Tea 
estates in Assam are also reported to 
be users of calcium cyanide. To what 
extent fumigation in mills and ware- 
houses is carried on is not known. The 
business in calcium cyanide is controlled 
by two British distributing concerns with 
offices all over India—one distributing the 
British product, the other a well-known 
American brand. 

Strong wartime demand in India for 
khaki-dyed cloth and the availability of 
chromite ore in the country have en- 
couraged local production of sodium and 
potassium bichromates by several fac- 
tories. Four medium-sized plants have 
a total monthly output of about 150 tons 
of these chemicals, while a few small fac- 
tories, each with a monthly output of 5 
tons, are planning to expand their ac- 
tivities. The current heavy demand is a 
wartime feature, and domestic producers 
will have to make considerable technical 
improvements to meet competition from 
imported chemicals in the post-war 
period. 

Production of certain organic acids in 
India is increasing. A firm in Bengal 
proposes to produce acetic acid by fur- 
ther fermentation of alcohol. A small 
plant near Abmedabad is reported to pro- 
duce 300 tons of acetic acid annually from 
acetate of lime obtained from Mysore. 
Current supplies of acetic acid, used 
chiefly in rubber and in manufacture of 
textiles, are obtained largely from 
Canada. 

A plant in the Punjab has just started 
the production of oxalic acid, while ade- 
quate raw materials are said to be avail- 
able for manufacture of tartaric and 
citric acids. The bulk of organic acids, 
such as tartaric, citric, and oxalic acid. 
still is imported. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Carbon bisul- 
fide, used mainly to fight the Lasio- 
derma, a small insect that attacks to- 
bacco contained in mats, is manufac- 
tured in the Netherlands Indies. Local 
demand depends largely upon the prev- 
alence of the insect. Annal consump- 
tion varies from 2.5 to 30 metric tons, 
with stocks produced as needed. Up to 
the outbreak of the European war small 
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quantities were imported from Germany. 

The United States exported to the 
Netherlands Indies 25,100 pounds of car- 
bon bisulfide valued at $2,650 in 1940, 
compared with 5,500 pounds valued at 
$320 in 1939. 

At least one private plant and two 
breweries manufacture carbon dioxide 
for use in production of beer and soft 
drinks. In one of the breweries a car- 
bon-dioxide unit has been in operation 
for 5 or 6 years. For a number of years 
the demand has increased steadily with 
the growing consumption of beer and 
nonintoxicating beverages. The curtail- 
ing of imports also has stimulated local 
production. No production figures are 
available, nor are prices, since practically 
the entire output is used by the manu- 
facturing firms for their own products. 
Liquid carbon dioxide also is purchased 
abroad, but imports of this commodity 
have been declining (indicating in- 
creased production); they amounted to 
120,200 kilograms in 1938, 97,100 in 1939. 
20,800 in 1940. 

Derris root is cultivated in the Nether- 
lands Indies to the extent of some 17,290 
acres at the present time, exports dur- 
ing recent years being as follows, in 
metric tons: 1935, 318; 1936, 177; 1937, 
131; 1938, 141; 1939, 571; and 1940, 744. 

It is believed that the 1940 figure will 
be doubled during 1941. The price, up 
to September 1941, was $0.20 per pound, 
including freight to New York, but a 
slight increase occurred thereafter. 


The usual rotenone and toxic content 
of the product is 8 percent, the entire 
range being from 5 to 10 percent. 


Among the barks collected in the 
Netherlands Indies, and used partly as a 
dyestuff to develop the color of other 
dyes, is “tinggi bark.” In the Far East 
this bark is used particularly as a dye 
and preservative for fish nets. Although 
it is known that there is an extensive 
demand for the product in the local fish- 
ing industry, no actual statistics are 
available. Incidentally, it is hoped to 
develop the product for use in the batik 
industry. Statistics show large quanti- 
ties exported to Hong Kong and China, 
also for the fishing industry. Total ex- 
ports: 3,176 metric tons in 1938, 3,175 in 
1939, 1,811 in 1940. 


* New ZEALAND.—When one part of 
ground serpentine is mixed with three 
parts of newly made superphosphate, a 
chemical reaction takes place and the 
product known as serpentine superphos- 
phate is obtained. This product is now 
finding application in New Zealand, where 
it is being used to replace, in part, the 
ordinary type of superphosphate. Ser- 
pentine superphosphate contains the 
magnesium and silica of the original 
serpentine, but these are in more active 
form than in the original rock in 
consequence of the chemical reaction be- 
tween the serpentine and the superphos- 
phate. It is said that the active silica 
in this mixture is an aid to plant growth 
and the product was, in fact, first called 
“silico-superphosphate.” 
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The phosphate content of serpentine 
superphosphate is less soluble than that 
in ordinary superphosphate but is still 
available to plants. This reduced solu- 
bility often is an advantage in areas when 
the soil tends to “fix” the phosphate or 
render it unavailable when the phos- 
phate is applied in the soluble form. 
Serpentine superphosphate thus supplies 
both magnesium and phosphate to the 
soil. It also contains some of the “trace” 
elements that are sometimes lacking in 
cultivated soils and must be supplied. 
The cobalt content of serpentine super- 
phosphate is of special importance in 
New Zealand. 

Extensive serpentine deposits occur in 
the southeastern part of the United 
States, where fertilizers are used in large 
quantities, and this material would, 
therefore, be available in this area with- 
out high transportation charges. Ser- 
pentine superphosphate probably has 
better physicial characteristics than does 
ordinary superphosphate and would be 
less likely to rot bags and corrode metal 
equipment. The fact that it contains 
both phosphate and magnesium in ad- 
dition to some of the minor elements 
also makes it attractive. The costs of 
manufacture should be very low, since no 
extensive processing is required. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the addition of serpentine dilutes the 
superphosphate so that more bulk must 
be handled per unit of phosphate and 
that magnesium is commonly supplied in 
fertilizer mixtures in this country by the 
use of dolomite. Dolomite is cheap and 
also tends to improve the physical prop- 
erties of the mixture. Dolomite, more- 
over, is a liming agent, while serpentine 
could scarcely be considered a substitute 
for lime. 


* Spain.—Shipments of argols and tar- 
taric acid from Spain to the United 
States have continued large, and de- 
clared exports from Barcelona for the 
month of October 1941 showed 286,660 
pounds of argols valued at $68,446; of 
tartaric acid, 17,837 pounds valued at 
$11,038; of cream of tartar, 44,092 pounds 
valued at $20,750. 


In these: statistics, the exports of tar- 
taric acid in October are significant inas- 
much as only very small amounts of 
tartaric acid have been imported into 
the United States during the past 2 years. 
Total imports of tartaric acid into the 
United States amounted to only 2,205 
pounds valued at $508 in the entire year 
1940, and to 7,164 pounds valued at $3,866 
for the first 9 months of 1941. Spain is 
of secondary importance as supplier of 
the other two commodities, total imports 
of which during the first 9 months of 
1941 were: argols and winelees, 19,935,274 
pounds valued at $3,405,236; cream of 
tartar, 44,423 pounds valued at $14,427. 


* SwEDEN.—Production of sulphite alco- 
hol in Sweden totaled 22,000,000 liters 
during the first half of 1941, and it is ex- 
pected that 30,000,000 liters will be pro- 
duced during the second half of 1941. 
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Manufacture of sulphite alcohol in 
Sweden during the past 2 years has been 
encouraged, and recently the Swedish 
Government formally approved 3 addi- 
tional licenses to manufacture. Previ- 
ously the Government has granted sub- 
sidies for the erection of new sulphite 
alcohol plants at the above-mentioned 
recently licensed plants. It is believed 
that these plants will be in operation 
during the summer of 1942, and the ca- 
pacity of each plant will total from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 liters of sulphite 
alcohol annually. 


Up to the end of October 1941, the 
Swedish Government has approved all 
applications for erection of new sulphite- 
alcohol plants. By the addition of these 
new plants, there will now be 32 sulphite- 
alcohol mills in Sweden. It is estimated 
that the Swedish sulphite-alcohol mills, 
including new plants and extension of 
old ones, will produce, yearly, approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 to 75,000,000 liters of 
sulphite alcohol with an alcohol content 
of 95 percent by volume. This is an in- 
crease of 100 percent over 1939. 


* Union or SoutH Arrica.—The South 
African mines are large consumers of 
chemicals and allied products of both do- 
mestic and foreign origin. Chief chemi- 
cals of domestic origin purchased cost 
more than $3,600,000. and of foreign ori- 
gin $2,800,000, in 1940: 


South African Mines’ Purchases in 1939 





and .1940 
| 1939 1940 
| : . 
. - 2 3 
Item = |} ©& = o 
eB ae 2 | = 
| =} = } = — 
Carbide__- £280, 074 £8) £327, 813 £3 
Chemicals: 
Assay and smelt- 
je 81, 212) 69, 157 86, 901) 79,073 
Cyanide. ; 219, 514399, 602| 271, 461/436, 743 
Soda Ss 26, 714! 23, 605 25, 813) 26, 097 
All other. : 54, 882) 51, 741 61, 727) 57, 549 
Oxygen, acetylene, | 
and other welding | 
requisites - -_._- 78, 659) 25, 154 83, 607; 29, 750 
Paint, driers (ex- | 
clusive of tar)___-- 49,722, 69,337, 54,529) 73, 166 





Coal, Coke, and 


Charcoal 


* Canapa—The Canadian output of 
coal in September 1941 amounted to 
1,577.872 tons, compared w'th 1,366,196 
in September 1940 and the 5-year aver- 
age for the month of 1,347,667 tons, says 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Production from A'berta mines totaled 
746,792 tons (335,236 bituminous, 64,036 
subbituminous, and 347,520 lignite), 
in comparison with the September 1940 
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production of 469,163 tons (223,871 bi- 
tuminous, 49,248 semibituminous, and 
196,044 lignite). Nova Scotia operators 
reported an output of 507,285 tons, or 
somewhat less than the 651,809 tons for 
September 1940. British Columbia’s 
production increased 29 percent to 
176,693 tons, from 137,069 tons a year 
ago. Saskatchewan produced 106,200 
tons, or 56 percent above the September 
1940 total. New Brunswick’s output 
amounted to 40,902 tons; in September 
1940 this Province mined 40,361 tons. 

Canadian coal imports of 2,913,136 
tons were 41 percent above those of Sep- 
tember 1940. September 1936-40 re- 
ceipts averaged 1,673,728 tons. 

Canada’s coal supply in September 
1941 (computed on the basis of produc- 
tion, plus imports, less exports) totaled 
4,446,125 tons, compared with the 3,396,- 
020 tons made available a year ago. 

Production of coke in Canada from 
imported and Canadian coal is recorded 
as 262,942 tons in September 1941, com- 
pared with 266,421 tons in the preceding 
month and 252,331 tons in- September 
1940. 

During the month under review, 
129,830 tons of Canadian coal and 239,737 
tons of imported coal were carbonized 
in Canada, to make a total oven charge 
for the first 9 months of 1941 of 1,088,178 
tons of Canadian coal and 2,125,741 tons 
of imported coal. Coke made from these 
charges totaled 2,322,980 tons (2,227,028 
tons made during the 9-month period 
of 1940). 

Stocks of coke in the hands of pro- 
ducers on September 30, 1941, amounted 
to 290,183 tons, distributed across 
Canada as follows: 48,606 tons in the 
East, 207,136 tons in Ontario, and 34,441 
tons in the West. 

Production of peat moss with a low 
ash content and high absorbative powers 
is now carried on by 9 companies located 
for the most part on Lulu Island, British 
Columbia, near Vancouver. These firms 
have invested approximately $400,000 
in the industry, which produces annually 
about 500,000 bales of peat moss— 
though maximum production reportedly 
could be increased with existing facili- 
ties to 700,000 bales of 100 pounds each. 
The United States has been the main 
market, and, with the closing of other 
sources of supply at the beginning of the 
war, the mushroom growth of British 
Columbia’s peat-mcss industry resulted. 

On October 17, 1941, Federal authori- 
ties at Ottawa issued an order in council 
(P. C. No. 8025) requiring licenses for 
the export of peat moss from British 
Columbia. It is understood that they are 
issued only when the peat moss is to be 
used in production of magnesium, which, 
in turn, is to be used in production of 
metallic magnesium. This action by the 
Dominion Government is said by pro- 
ducers to have been taken at the request 
of the United States Government, which 
has subsidized a company in Las Vegas, 
Nev. This company is reported to need 
approximately 1,000,000 bales of peat 
moss annually for defense purposes. 
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Since, with the exception of very sma]] 
deposits in one part of the United States, 
the British Columbia area is the only 
one on the North American Continent 
where peat moss having the desired qual. 
ity is found, there is a possibility that 
the American firm may establish a sub- 
sidiary plant on Lulu Island to supple. 
ment existing production and to insure 
delivery of sufficient peat moss to meet 
its requirements. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Ecvapor.—During October coffee ship- 
ments were slow, partly because of the 
scarcity of coffee in Guayaquil and the 
uncertainty of the coffee growers and 
buyers as to the new coffee quota to 
be allotted to Ecuador by the Inter- 
American Coffee Conference for the pe- 
riod October 1, 1941 to September 30, 
1942. The scarcity of coffee was the re- 
sult of a poor crop in the Province of 
Los Rios and diminished arrivals of 
coffee from the Province of El Oro. It 
is estimated that approximately 20,000 
quintals (of 101.4 pounds each) of coffee 
from El Oro have not been shipped to 
Guayaquil. 

Local prices are higher than those in 
September of this year and are still rising 
notwithstanding the apparent lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of United States 
coffee importers. 

The quantity and value of coffee ex- 
ports from Ecuador during October 
1941, by countries of destination, are set 
forth below: 





October 


| October 1941 
| Value in | 1940, 
| 


Quantity| United States | Wantity 

| currency 
ax _ ~ Rags Rags \ 
United States 31,731 | $286, 706 29, 700 
Chile 544 3, 064 850 
Canada 31 
Total 32, 275 289, 770 30, 581 





1 Bags of 60 kilograms. 


Ecuadoran coffee exports during the 
period Octcber 1, 1940, to October 31, 





1941, were: 

q Bags of 60 

” kilograms 
United States 237, 832 
Chile ' 4, 395 
Bolivia 774 
Canada 31 
Other countries 1, 222 
Total.. _ 244, 254 





Small quantities of coffee are exported 
through border ports, but it is estimated 
that these exports do not total more 
than 3 percent of the total coffee exports 
from Fcuador. 

October 1941 wholesale quotations per 
pound on first-grade coffee suitable for 
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export, compared with quotations for the . 


comparative month of 1940, are set forth 
below: 

















October 1940 | October 1941 
Price United United 
Sucres | States | Sucres| States 
cents | cents 
EE ee ee ae eee 
| | 
Average ---.----- 0.41 | 2.6 | 1.02 6.8 
Minimum .39 2.5 .97 6.4 
Maximum.....-- . 44 | 2.8; 1.12 7.4 
| | 








—_— 


Receipts of cacao in Guayaquil during 
October amounted to 4,910 quintals (of 
101.4 pounds each), compared with 7,791 
quintals in September and 9,239 quintals 
during October 1940. The severe decline 
is due primarily to continued occupation 
by Peruvian troops of the Province of El 
Oro, which previously had been the chief 
cacao-producing district in the Republic. 
Only 878 quintals were received from 
that section during October 1941, com- 
pared with 5,061 in October 1940. 

Prices of cacao in Guayaquil during 
October 1941 fluctuated between 85g and 
8% cents (United States currency) per 
pound c. and f. New York-Boston. 

The following table gives the various 
types of cacao delivered at Guayaquil 
during October, 1940 and 1241: 





January to 


October 1 to 31 October 


1940 1941 1940 1941 


Quin Quin- Quin- uin- 

tals tals ' tals) | tals 
Arriba grade 2,240 | 2,476 | 95, 567 | 180, 229 
Machala grade 5, 061 878 | 39, 437 26, 196 
Other grades 1, 938 1,556 | 36,759 | 44, 671 


Total 9, 239 4,910 171,763 | 251, 096 





1 Of 101.4 pounds each. 


Quantity and value of Ecuadoran cacao 
exports in October, by countries: 





| : 

| Value, in 

United States 
currency 


United States 205, 731 $34, 622 
Bolivia 15, 263 5, 926 
Chile 12, 124 2, 125 
Union of South Africa 16, 040 3, 430 


Total 269, 158 46, 103 





Exports for the period January 1 to 
October 31, 1941, amounted to 12,911,731 
kilograms valued at $2,011,608, compared 
with 8,408,254 kilograms valued at 
$1,576,147 during the comparative period 
of 1940. 


* GoLtp Coast.—The production of the 
main crop of cocoa for the 1940-41 sea- 
son is estimated at 235,000 tons. The 
midcrop for the same season (1941) is 
p.aced at 14,500 tons. 

As of September 23, it was reported 
that 11,000 tons of the main crop re- 
mained on hand and with the entire 
midcrop, stocks on hand totaled 25,500 
tons. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


As of September 22, 1941, the Gold 
Coast government prohibited the export 
of cocoa from all ports other than Accra 
and Takoradi except under permit. In 
the past, about 45,000 tons of cocoa wer, 
shipped annually through other ports. 


* VENEZUELA.—Local experts estimate 
the coffee crop now coming on the mar- 
ket at 600,000 to 700,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams. The carry-over from the last 
crop is estimated at 350,000 bags. Dur- 
ing the last coffee year, efforts were 
made to find other markets to replace 
Europe. It is estimated that about 200,- 
000 bags were sold in various countries 
of South America, chiefly Argentina and 
Chile, in the early months of 1941. Only 
the cheaper grades of coffee can be sold 
to countries of South America, and it 
was generally understood that such sales 
were possible only because the Vene- 
zuelan Government at that time was 
paying a bonus of 22 bolivares for every 
bag of 46 kilograms exported. Since 
then the bonus has been taken away 
and a “coffee dollar” put in its place. 
Dollars derived from the sale of coffee 
may be cashed by the Central Bank at 
the rate of 4.60 bolivares per dollar. This 
arrangement puts a premium on the 
higher grades of coffee. 

It is hoped that a market may again 
be found in the countries to the south. 
One local firm believes that 230,000 bags 
can be sold—but only with the active 
assistance of the Government. Part of 
the coffee sold in Argentina last year 
was in exchange for Argentinian prod- 
ucts. Such a barter agreement was feas- 
ible while the bonus was being paid. 
The “coffee dollar,” requiring payment 
in dollar exchange, does not lend itself 
to a barter arrangement. 
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From these estimates certain conclu- 
sions may be drawn. With a current 
crop of 600,000 to 700,000 bags and a 
carry-over of 350,000 bags, Venezuela 
will have on hand approximately 1,000,- 
000 bags. The quota for the United 
States is indicated as 465,970 bags. If 
excess shipments of 185,460 bags are de- 
ducted, the quota is reduced to 282,510. 
If 200,000 bags could again be sold in 
other countries of South America with 
Government help, total exports would be 
482,510—so there would be a carry-over 
of more than half a million bags on 
October 1, 1942. 


Dairy Products 


* CuILE.—Prior to the war, Chile ex- 
ported well over 588,000 dozen fresh eggs 
annually, largely to Germany. As a re- 
sult of the war, exports in 1939 dropped 
to 301,000 dozen, more than half of which 
went to Spain. The United States took 
only 270 dozen. Preliminary statistics 
covering 1940 place total exports of eggs 
at 37,400 dozen. Great Britain was the 
largest importer and received 17,300 
dozen of this total; the United States 
increased its imports to 1,500 dozen. 
During the first 6 months of 1941, ac- 
cording to preliminary data, exports 
totaled 15,000 dozen. 


* SwITZERLAND.—In adapting itself to 
the national war economy, the Swiss 
dairy industry has had to take into ac- 
count deliveries of dairy products to Ger- 
many in exchange for coal, iron, min- 
eral oils, sugar, potatoes, and fertilizers. 
While condensed milk and fresh milk 
are not rationed as yet, the sale of con- 
densed milk is restricted to one-tin lots 
at a time owing to shortage of supplies. 


CHEESE IMPORTS BY VARIETIES, UNITED STATES, 1930-41 
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The production of dairy products has 
been as follows: 





Item 1939 1940 








Pounds 
_.....|6, 274, 206, 896 | 6, 108, 689, 655 


Pounds 
Fresh milk 


Canned milk________ 22, 510, 344 | 23, 172,414 
Powdered milk: 
Whole_-___ 2, 582, 952 | 3, 088, 331 
Skimmed __. : 7, 756, 847 | 5, 619, 421 
Butter __ 63, 558, 620 55, 172, 418 
Cheese 114, 979, 313 120, 496, 551 





Exports of canned milk during the 
first 9 months of 1940 and 1941 are shown 
below: 





Country of 1940 1941 
destination eat i ieee ears, be 
1.000 Value in 1.000 Value 
J . ir F in 
—— dollars 1 |POUNdS gojars! 
Germany _- 8,469 | 880,392] 3,418 | 721,011 
France _- : 672 84,475 | 1,048 | 213, 211 
Italy ___. ‘ 78 7, 440 108 | 19,610 
Slovakia 20 2, 496 99 | 21,020 
Bulgaria ae 50 | 10, 186 
Others 4,768 | 500, 434 1 292 
Total_ .-| 14, 007 |1, 475, 237 4,724 | 985, 330 





1 Conversion rate: 1 Swiss franc=$0.2315. 


The drop in milk production is due 
chiefly to a decrease of the herd of milk 
cows and partly to a scarcity of concen- 
trated fodder such as imported cattle 
cakes. On April 21, 1941, the number of 
cows was 863,000, compared with 910,005 
in 1940. A further decrease of the herd 
has occurred in the meantime, but 
definite figures are not available. 

To insure the domestic production of 
fresh milk, it has been necessary to re- 
duce the quantity converted to dairy 
products and the amount used for 
cattle raising. Present estimates indi- 
cate a further diminution during 1941 in 
the supply of fresh milk—probably a 
drop of 5 to 7 percent from 1940. 

The per capita consumption of butter 
decreased from 16.55 pounds in 1939 to 
14.34 pounds in 1940. Production for the 
whole year 1941 will probably show an 
increase to offset a decrease in cheese 
production and a shortage of oils and 
fats. 

The per capita consumption of 
cheese increased to 20.27 pounds in 1940 
from 18.31 in 1939. The increase is at- 
tributed to army requirements, ration- 
ing of butter, and enforcement of 2 
meatless days per week. It is known 
that farmers have consumed as much as 
66 pounds annually. 

Exports of hard cheese and box cheese 
during the first 9 months of 1941 were: 








j Hard cheese Box cheese 
Cn ee a gg: + oO 
destination | _| Valuein| p> Value in 
| Pounds | dollars | Pounds | dollars 
Germany -- 10, 016, 631 $3, 770, 060 3, 027, 762) $1,242,651 
CE 4, 207,451) 1,720,193) 466,913) 218,808 
France__-...._| 2, 729,282) 1,004, 496)_..__ ’ 
United States_- 200, 382 76, 403; 242,644, 103,313 
Others_ 541, 433 


202,210) 261,913 120, 622 


Total___-_'17, 695, 179| 6, 773, 362 3, 999, 232) 1,685,394 
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Since June 1941, shipments to the 
United States have ceased—mainly 
through shortage of supplies. Neverthe- 
less, Swiss cheese exporters are anxious 
to retain the “Switzerland” cheese trade- 
mark on the American market, in view of 
the large and costly advertising cam- 
paign started a few years ago in the 
United States. In this connection, the 
Swiss Cheese Union proposes to make 
occasional “token” shipments, to keep the 
trade-mark before American consumers. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


* CanaDa.—Seed-potato exports from 
New Brunswick have decreased by more 
than 100,000 bushels, compared with the 
1940 export season. Exports to Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, totaled 409,527 bushels, 
against 527,437 on November 15, 1940. 
Cuba held first place in 1941 as a market 
for New Brunswick seed potatoes, while 
Uruguay was a new market. 

The following table shows the quanti- 
ties exported to the various countries 
from the beginning of the season to 
November 15: 





Up to November 
15— 
To~ 
1940 1941 

Bushels | Bushels 
Argentina 279, 518 100, 609 
Cuba 168, S87 D2, 355 
Uruguay 4, 539 
Dominican Republic 3, 437 
Jamaica 1, 443 
Venezuela 16, 518 21, O83 
South Africa 13, O81 6.875 
United States 48, 927 1, 904 





Total production of seed potatoes in 
1941 was 1,000,000 bushels, as contrasted 
with 2,650,000. bushels in 1940. 


* Cyprus—The drought prevailing in 
Cyprus during the winter and spring 
1940-41 caused a serious shortage in ir- 
rigation water supplies, resulting in a 
decline in citrus fruit production during 
1941. Production during the past 3 years 
has been as follows: 





Year Oranges Lemons 
Bores of 200 Bores of 300 
1939 600, 000 55, 000 
1940 550, 000 53, 470 
1941 400, 000 40, 000 





The following table shows quantities 
exported from Cyprus, by months, dur- 
ing 1940 and 1941: 





Packages, boxes, cases, et 


Month 1940 1941 


Oranges Lemons} Oranges |Lemor 


January 650 108 
February 638 906 R60) 

March 8, 160 228 2, 150 

April__- 28, 077 85 2, 210 27 
May 5, 769 156 25 324 
June. 150 30) 5 
July RG 
October 201 
November 5, 851 297 
December 2 410 
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* MeExico.—Winter-vegetable prospects 
on the west coast of Mexico are for qa 
crop larger than last year’s. Good con- 
ditions of growth, favorable returns from 
the 1940-41 crop, and adequate financing 
have made large plantings possible. 
Production of tomatoes may be a little 
larger than last year, while there are 
somewhat heavier plantings of green 
peas and green peppers. 

While large quantities may be sent to 
the United States, if market conditions 
warrant, these will depend on competi- 
tion from Texas and Florida. There is 
no assurance that exports will reach or 
surpass those of last year. 

As a result of last year’s experience, 
shifts in production are being under- 
taken. In Sonora, the Mayo Valley will 
probably increase the growing of green 
peas and will reduce to some extent the 
quantity of tomatoes planted. There 
should also be a substantial increase in 
green peppers. The reduction of to- 
matoes in the Mayo Valley will probably 
be more than offset by production in the 
Yaqui Valley, and here, too, production 
of peas is being undertaken. In the 
State of Sinaloa some increase in green 
peppers is looked for, but it is believed 
that the chief increase will be in to- 
matoes. Thus, the present outlook, if 
market conditions warrant, indicates 
supplies of tomatoes as large as or larger 
than last year, with a substantial in- 
crease in green peppers and green peas. 

Shipments by kind of vegetable in the 
previous three seasons are shown in the 
following table: 





Kind 1038-34 1434-40 1940-4] 


romatoes 
(ireen peas 179 130 162 
Green pepper 7 $25 
Eggplants_. 1 2 
Mixed. 70 70 s4 


Total 1, 613 1, 808 5, 161 





The first shipments of tomatoes from 
the Mayo Valley of Sonora are expected 
to begin by the last week of November. 
This area is usually 2 to 3 weeks earlier 
than Sinaloa. From the latter State 
peppers and tomatoes are expected to 
reach the American border in late De- 
cember. 


* Spain.—Export of oranges from the 
Valencia district began about the middle 
of November. The heaviest exports are 
normally in December, January, and 
February. 

As a result of neglect and destruction 
of groves during the Spanish civil war, 
as well as lack of sufficient fertilizers 
during that period and since, it is ex- 
pected that total orange production dur- 
ing the coming season will be consider- 
ably below the average of pre-war years. 
Reportedly, some grapefruit trees are be- 
ing grafted to oranges, but a consicer- 
able number of orange groves have been 
destroyed to make place for other items 
of food, such as wheat and other cereals. 

The following figures show the exports 
of oranges during the 1935-36, 1939-40, 
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and 1940-41 seasons, by countries, as 
obtained from trade sources believed to 
be reliable: 





To 1935-36 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 
season | season season ! 


Tons | Tons Tons 

Great Britain |208, 930 | 85,164 | 10, 543 
Germany = .--|179, 352 | | 301, 105 
Belgium ; _..| 59,491 | 10,849 |____- 
Netherlands | 58,666 | 18, 609 200 
Sweden .-| 14,109 | 3,387 1, 151 
Norway --| 10,855 | 7,710 | 1, 561 
Denmark .-| 5,301 1,045 
Ireland (Eire) 6, 484 2,617 827 
France 1,478 | 24,185 | 15,000 
Switzerland 1,732 | 6,741 
By rail, mainly to France and 

central Europe 345, 397 | 49, 581 
Other countries 15, 717 1,010 | 

Total 905, 780 |205, 128 | 337, 128 





1 The 1940-41 figures include both sea and rail exports. 


Trade estimates place production at 
about 450,000 metric tons during the 
1941-42 season. Of this, it is stated that 
about 200,000 tons will be consumed in 
the domestic market. The sale of or- 
anges in both the domestic and foreign 
markets is strictly controlled -by the 
Spanish Government, which will deter- 
mine to a large extent what portion of 
the crop goes to each—assuming that 
a substantial foreign demand exists. 

An agreement is understood to have 
been reached with the authorities in 
Madrid whereby Germany takes about 
35,000 metric tons of oranges, between 
the opening of the season and the end 
of 1941. 


Grain and Products 


* CuBA.—-Unofficial private data show 
total imports of rice into Cuba during 
October 1941 and for the first 10 months 
of 1941 as follows: 


United States Rice, October 1941 





Pockets 
Cuban port of entry of 100 pounds 
each 
Habana ; 214, 231 
Cienfuegos 9, 500 
Manzanillo 4, 000 
Sagua la Grande 5, 000 
Santiago de Cuba 35, 135 


Total. ‘ 267, 866 





All Sources, January-October 1941 





c Bags or » : 
Source Pounds 


por ket 

Bags 
Rangoon 14, 700 10, 012, SOO 
Calcutta 13, 731 3, O75, 744 
Kohsichang 4, 500 2, 128, 000 
Eeuador 68, 500 6, 850, 000 
Dominican Republic 18, 257 1, 825, 700 

Pockets 
United States 2 956, 200 | 295, 620, 000 
Total , 110,888 | 310,512, 244 





On the basis of unofficial statistics 
obtained from private trade sources, there 
are given below data indicating stocks oi 
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rice on Habana wharves, arrivals and 
withdrawals during October 1941: 





| 
Stocks | Stocks | 
on on | With- 
Habana - | Habana | drawals 
|wharves, | bse hs \wharves,| during 
Ist of | | end of | October 
| October | | October | 
| | | 


| Arrivals | 
Item 


>merican: | | | | 
| 247,847) 214,231) 275,980) 186, 098 


Pockets } 

Pounds 24,784,700) 21,423, L00| 27,598,000) 18,609,800 
All other: | 

Bags .--| 28,872! wsest ST Tees 


Pounds 13, 197, 572| _...|1, 725, 272) 1, 472, 300 
Total: Pounds. |27,982,272| 21,423, 109|29,323,272! 20,082,100 
} j | | 


| | 





Meats and Products 


* Brazit.—The following data showing 
exports of beef and pork products from 
Brazil during the first 6 months of 1941 
have been compiled from unpublished 
records of the Ministry of Finance: 


{In metric tons—except pickled pork] 





To Frozen Chilled 
beef beef 
Great Britain 22, 086 | 2, 189 
Others 75 | 3 
Total 22, 161 | 2, 192 
Canned Frozen 
beef offal 
United States 5,028 | 10 
Great Britain 27,081 | 2, 156 
Others é 138 17 
Total 32, 247 2, 183 
Frozen Canned 
tongue tongue 
Great Britain S4 362 
Others... l 2 
Total 85 364 
pe inal : - a ; 
‘ Sannec 
Hams pork 
French Guiana 5 
Panama 2 
Great Britain 50 
Trinidad 31 
Barbados 1 6 
Others... 9 9 
Total : 10 | 89 
aot 
Pickled Meat 


pork | extract 


Kilograms | 
Trinidad 539 
United States 46 
Great Britain-.- 1, 154 
Others oN 


Total 567 1, 200 





Spices and Related Products 


* Inp1A.—The 1941-42 Indian pepper crop 
is expected to be normal—trade estimates 
being 23,000 long tons, consisting of 
12,000 long tons in the Alleppey area and 
11,000 tons in the Tellicherry area. This 
compares with the preceding season’s 
figures of 15,500 long tons for all India, 
consisting of 9,750 long tons in the Allep- 
pey area and 5,750 in the Tillicherry area. 
The 1941-42 crop begins to arrive in the 
market about December to January. 
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The market during the September 
quarter, 1941, showed considerable im- 
provement, prices averaging about 18 
rupees ($5.40) per hundredweight of 112 
pounds, f. o. b. The usual fluctuations 
took place, the highest price touched be- 
ing 20 rupees ($6.00) per hundredweight. 
Prices during the preceding quarter av- 
eraged 15 rupees ($4.50). Price improve- 
ment is attributed to heavy buying by 
speculators in Bombay, in anticipation of 
trouble in the Far East interfering with 
the Lampong trade and thereby causing 
an increased demand for Indian pepper 
for export. 

While no official figures are available 
concerning exports of pepper to foreign 
countries, a well-informed dealer is of 
the opinion that export activity during 
the quarter under review was more pro- 
nounced than during the previous two 
quarters. Domestic consumption during 
the September quarter, 1941, was normal. 

Stocks of pepper at the producing cen- 
ters at the beginning of October 194i 
were estimated at 5,625 long tons (Allep- 
pey, 3,125 long tons and Tellicherry 2,500 
tons). It is also reported that between 
4,000 and 4,500 long tons of pepper are 
stocked in the markets other than the 
producing centers, mainly in Bombay and 
Calcutta. Trade circles consider the 
stocks at the producing centers small. 

The estimated 1941-42 crop figure is 
about normal, but the quantity is said to 
be too large for the Indian market to 
consume. Consequently, unless a con- 
siderably increased demand for export 
should develop, prices were expected 
to drop back to the previous level of 14 
to 15 rupees ($4.20 to $4.50) f. o. b. with 
arrivals of the new crop in December-— 
January. 


* SrerRA LEONE.—Exports of ginger and 
peppers in August 1941 amounted to 
389,360 pounds and 20,160 pounds, re- 
spectively, all of which went to the 
United Kingdom. Ready for shipment 
were 496,340 pounds of ginger and 115,540 
pounds of peppers. 

In September exports of ginger 
amounted to 499,497 pounds, 376,297 of 
which went to the United Kingdom and 
123,200 to the United States. Exports of 
pepper amounted to 12,320 pounds, 
6,160 pounds going to the United King- 
dom and the same amount to Gambia. 
Ready for shipment at the end of the 
month were 11,200 pounds of ginger and 
146,092 pounds of peppers. 


Sugars and Products 


* Costa Rica.—The official figures given 
below in quintals (101.4 pounds to a quin- 
tal) show production, stocks, imports, 
and exports of sugar: 

Total production of sugar for 


crop year from Nov. 1, 1940, Qvuintals 

to October 31, 1941_._......-- 276, 652. 25 
Stock of sugar on hand as of Nov. 

2, WOR 2. i cnalatiate ouaanee 4, 657. 50 


During the calendar year 1940, 5,136,- 
684 kilograms of sugar were imported to 
Costa Rica with a value of $204,288. Ex- 
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ports of sugar were negligible, amounting 
to only 1,536 kilograms valued at $103. 


* Ecvapor.—In recent years, no great ef- 
fort has been made to increase sugar pro- 
duction. Average production for a num- 
ber of years has been approximately 
650,000 quintals (of 101.4 pounds each). 
Consumption has likewise remained 
stable, the average being 600,000 quintals 
per year. This accounts for the small 
carry-over every year. This carry-over 
is usually absorbed in the years when 
the harvest is poor. Only once in recent 
years was sugar imported on a large 
scale, namely 1939, when 12,387,822 kilo- 
grams were broughtin. Asa result of the 
heavy importations in that year, a small 
stock of sugar accumulated in the coun- 
try, the annual carry-over being ap- 
proximately 120,000 quintals. 

The sugarcane harvest commences in 
July and terminates in December or 
January. There are perhaps 20 sugar 
centrals in Ecuador, only a dozen of 
which are of any importance. 

Imports and exports of sugar in the 
year ended August 31, 1941, were as 
follows: 





Lump Granulated 

















Item | sugar sugar 
IMPORTS | 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
United States............____. | 126 63 
4. | es 89 | acelin 
ae SE as a | ee : 
NOR a See 23, 992 
See 243 | 24, 055 
EXPORTS 
DN til eiiiie sions eacvnnden Sioa eesoceh | 67, 252 
PEE ESS FSS 10 
Total__- wonneneenefonennene--=-] 67, 262 





* InpIa—Based on reports received 
from Provinces and States containing, on 
an average, 95 percent of the total area 
under sugarcane in India, the first sugar- 
cane forecast for 1941-42 places the total 
area planted at 3,516,000 acres, com- 
pared with 4,215,000 in 1940-4l—a de- 
crease of 17 percent. 

Weather conditions at the time of 
planting were not generally favorable, 
but the present condition of the crop is 
reported to be on the whole fairly good. 


* PHILIPPINE IsLaANDS.—About 60,000 tons 
of Philippine sugar, one-thirteenth of the 
1941 quota for the Islands, will not be 
shipped to the United States unless pres- 
ent regulations are altered. In addition 
to this, another 43,000 tons had not been 
shipped by October 16, though definite 
space booking had been made for this 
amount. Present quota restrictions pro- 
vide that this sugar must be entered and 
cleared through United States Customs 
before December 30, 1941. November 
was therefore the last month when this 
sugar could be shipped from the Philip- 
pines to arrive in the United States on 
time. 
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Iron and Steel Imports 
Show Gain in September 


Showing an increase over Au- 
gust, September imports of iron 
and steel products from the United 
States totaled 4,230 gross tons val- 
ued at $524,510. August figures 
were 1,975 tons valued at $462,232, 
while those of September 1940 were 
2,542 tons valued at $160,988. 

Cumulative imports over the 9- 
month period were 18,544 tons val- 
ued at $2,954,094, compared with 
imports of 46,809 tons valued at 
$5,528,578 during the comparable 
period of 1940. 

In point of tonnage, ferroman- 
ganese was the most important 
item in the trade, with 2,532 tons, 
2,001 of which came from the 
United Kingdom and 531 from Can- 
ada. Other important items were 
steel ingots, blooms, etc., 877 tons, 
all from Canada, and rails and 
track material, 305 tons, 300 of 
which came from Canada and 5 
from Mexico. 

Canada was the chief supplier 
with 2,098 tons, followed closely by 
the United Kingdom with 2,081 
tons. Other suppliers were Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Mexico. 

Imports of scrap iron and steel 
dropped sharply to 4,259 tons from 
the August total of 16,405 tons. 
Canada, furnishing 3,161 tons, and 
Cuba, providing 1,084 tons, were 
the chief suppliers. Other ship- 
ments came from Mexico and 
Ecuador. 











The Philippine Sugar Association said 
recently that there were 73,000 tons of 
Philippine sugar for which it would be 
impossible to book shipping space. 

Distribution of export sugar for the 
1942 year has been placed under Gov- 
ernment control by Executive Order 374, 
dated November 19, 1941. This provides 
for establishment of a centralized board 
which will issue licenses for export and 
will control and allocate shipping space. 
It also calls for pooling proceeds of all 
sales of export sugar and for equitable 
distribution among producers. Provi- 
sion is made for a measure of control 
over prices. To a large extent, actual 
trading will be continued through estab- 
lished channels, if war conditions permit. 


Iron and Steel 


* CuILE—The requirements for first- 
and second-class steel] have been lowered 
by the Chilean Government, because of 
the great scarcity of stocks of the metal. 
Further details concerning the decree 
are on file in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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Leather and 
Products 


* New ZEALAND.—Exports of sheepskins 
with wool during August 1941 totale 
44,220 skins (237,495 pounds). Of this 
amount 12,149 (84,811 pounds) were des- 
tined to Canada via the west coast, and 
32,071 (152 684 pounds) were shipped to 
the United States via the east coast. Ex. 
ports of sheepskins without wool 
amounted to 189,632 (766.592 pounds), 
all destined to the United States via the 
east coast. 


* Pervu.—Production of raw hides and 
skins in Peru during September 194} 
amounted to approximately 20,000 cat- 
tle hides, 120,000 sheepskins, and 75,000 
goat and kid skins. The production fig- 
ures for the first 9 months of 1941 were 
205,000, 1,075,000, and 555,000 skins, 
respectively. 

Exports of hides and skins were ap- 
proximately as follows during Septem- 
ber 1941: Cattle hides, wet-salted, 1,637; 
dry-cured, none; dry-salted, 2,908: total 
4,545. For the first 9 months of 194] 
hide exports amounted to 7,682, 28,297, 
and 25,244, respectively, a total of 61,223. 
Exports of sheepskins totaled 35,030 in 
September (195,238 during the first 9 
months of 1941), and goat and kid skins 
75,625 in September (536,950 in the first 
9 months of 1941). Exports of raw hides 
and skins to the United States during 
September 1941 were: Cattle hides, wet- 
Salted, 35,204 kilograms; cattle hides, 
dry-salted, 40,718 kilograms; sheepskins 
(slats), 17,515 kilograms; goat and kid 
skins, 61,968 kilograms. 


The apparent stocks of cattle hides, as 
of October 1, 1941, numbered approxi- 
mately 18,770 pieces; sheepskins, 2,109,- 
905 pieces; goat and kid skins, 605 
pieces. 


* TurKey.—Activity in the leather and 
and leather-products trade was sustained 
at a high level during the first 8 months 
of 1941. Tanners and leather whole- 
salers state that demand was so heavy 
that they were able to liquidate old 
stocks of odds and ends at prices rang- 
ing from 30 to 70 percent higher than 
prevailing quotations during 1939 and 
the greater part of 1940. Since the out- 
break of the war the burden of supplying 
the requirements of the Turkish market 
has fallen almost entirely on the private 
tanneries, as the semigovernmental 
Sumer Bank plant at Beykez stopped all 
sales of its products on the open market 
and devoted its entire output to the pro- 
duction of leather for army requirements. 

With the disappearance from _ the 
market of the products of the Beykez 
plant, and because of the fact that the 
tanning industry experienced acute 
shortage of raw hides and tanning ma- 
terials, the competition disappeared 
completely, opening up excellent oppor- 
tunities for profiteering. Despite the 


Government’s attempts to control prices 
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and arrest speculation, both prices and 
profits showed marked increases. 

It is practically impossible to arrive 
at an estimate of the production of fin- 
ished leather by the Turkish tanneries, 
but it is certain that their operation dur- 
ing the course of the present year has 
peen hampered by the lack of complete 
assortments of raw hides and of tanning 
materials. It is reported that the Beykez 
plant, which in normal times is responsi- 
ble for nearly one-half of the total pro- 
duction of leather in Turkey, speeded up 
its production to meet the heavy demand 
from the Ministry of National Defense. 

Production by most of the private 
tanneries is reported to have been slightly 
below normal, and certain types of fin- 
ished leathers have completely disap- 
peared from the Turkish market. There 
has been no production of thick sole 
Jeather (6 mm. and over), nor of good 
box calf during the period under review. 
Practically all of the sole leather pro- 
duced was of the 4- to 5-millimeter type, 
which, although unsatisfactory for a 
number of purposes, is currently used 
as a substitute for the heavier grades. 

Production of glazed kid upper leather 
for women’s footwear is reported to be 
adequate, but complaints with respect 
to quality are frequent. Tanners admit 
this decline in quality, but there is ap- 
parently no remedy until more satisfac- 
tory chemicals and polishes can be ob- 
tained. The same criticism has also been 
made regarding sole and upper leather 
for men’s footwear, and the reason given 
is not Only the inadequacy of the mate- 
rials but also the reduction in the time 
devoted to the tanning prcecess and the 
unsatisfactory natural quality of the 
domestic hides—often badly treated be- 
fore reaching the tanners. 

Production of fancy leathers is said 
to have declined, as tanners are giving 
little importance to these slow-selling 
types of leather and prefer to concen- 
trate their efforts on quick-moving 
grades. 


CANE SUGAR GRINDING 
NEEDLEWORK INUSTRIES 
CANE SUGAR REFINING 
FERTILIZERS 

BREAD AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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Imports of tanned and dyed leather 
into Turkey for the first 5 months of 
1941 amounted to 629 kilograms (19 from 
the United States), compared with 2,545 
k:lograms in the same period of 1940. 

Exports of sheep and lamb leathers 
during the first 5 months amounted to 
50,480 kilograms, against none in the 
same period of 1940. No shipments were 
made to the United States. 

With the abrupt disappearance of the 
Beykez products (see above) from the 
market, the other three relatively unim- 
portant shoe plants producing machine- 
made civilian shoes were not in a position 
to meet any large part of the demand, 
and the burden of supplying the market 
fell to a large extent on the small work- 
shops and shoemakers, who were ham- 
pered by lack of skilled labor as a result 
of partial mobilization. In consequence 
of these difficulties and the high cost of 
leather, the increase in shoe prices was 
relatively greater than in finished 
leather. Standard types of shoes which 
were retailing at 10 Turkish pounds dur- 
ing 1939 rose to 13 to 14 during 1940 and 
are selling at 17 to 18 Turkish pounds at 
the present time. 

Prices of rubber shoes or leather shoes 
with rubber soles—both pressed rubber 
and soft rubber—rose even more sharply 
as a result of the scarcity of rubber. 

Despite the fact that travel has be- 
come almost entirely local, activity in 
the luggage trade has recently been brisk, 
with dealers reporting excellent profits. 
The demand is not confined to the 
Istanbul area but includes considerable 
business fron Anatolia. The industry it- 
self, a small scale one, has encountered 
difficulties, due to the lack of materials 
and mobilization of skilled labor. Own- 
ers of small luggage-making shops re- 
port that they have used up all old stocks 
of pressed paper and other leather sub- 
stitutes and are now entirely dependent 
on leather. Their situation became 
more difficult as stocks of locks, handles, 
corners, and nails were exhausted. It 
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is now not unsual to see brand-new lug- 
gage with second-hand hardware. 
Prices in this field have risen sharply. 

The market situation for handbags, 
purses, brief cases, gloves, etc., is sim- 
ilar to that of luggage. Shortage of 
imitation leather, accessories, and skilled 
labor are a serious handicap to this 
small-shop industry, but it is believed 
that it can carry along for a longer time 
than the luggage industry without new 
supplies. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* BritisH Honpuras.—Shipments of ma- 
hogany logs from the Colony during the 
first 9 months of 1941 amounted to 
8,500,000 feet. Of this amount, 5,250,000 
feet comprised reexports—their origin 
being mainly Mexico. Lack of shipping 
facilities for the transportation of logs 
has been the primary obstacle in the 
mahogany industry. 

Shipments of mahogany lumber from 
British Honduras during the first 9 
months of 1941 aggregated 3,250,000 feet, 
of which 1,000,000 feet went to the United 
Kingdom and 2,250,000 feet to Canada 
and the United States. During the same 
period of 1940, 3,750,000 feet were 
shipped to the United Kingdom and 140,- 
000 feet to Canada and the United States. 

Some of the factors that brought 
about the drastic change were scarcity 
of shipping facilities during the past 
year to the United Kingdom; desire of 
the Colony to obtain U. S. dollar ex- 
change; increasing requirements for ma- 
hogany in the United States for ship- 
building. 


* British Mataya.—About 30 species of 
bamboo are found in Malaya, but no large 
forests occur as in many tropical coun- 
tries. There is practically no planting of 
bamboo, and the small production for 
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commercial purposes occurs chiefly in 
Selangor, Kedah, Kelantan, and Treng- 
ganu. No volume figures are available. 

The lumber industry is one of the minor 
industries of Malaya. The forests fur- 
nish nearly all the wood entering into 
the industry of the Peninsula. 

Only imports of importance are logs 
from Sumatra and Thailand; teak from 
Thailand; charcoal and firewood from 
Sumatra and Thailand for use in ad- 
jacent parts of Malaya. Small importa- 
tions of Canadian Douglas fir are some- 
times brought in for special construction 
work. 

The export trade in timber and wood 
products is not a large part of the indus- 
try. Chief exports are charcoal and fire- 
wood to Hong Kong, sawn timber to 
Hong Kong, Sumatra, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The cultivated species of rattan found 
throughout the Peninsula is the “rotan 
sega” (Calamus Cassius Bl.) used for 
making furniture. The rotan semambu 
species found everywhere in Malaya is 
used for making walking sticks, known 
as Malacca canes. 

Chief commercial production of rattan 
occurs in Perak, Pahang, and Johore. 
Since production is small, no volume fig- 
ures are available. 

In addition to the above two species 
of commercial importance, there are 
about 38 species of rattan found in 
Malaya. 

Production of the one plywood factory 
located at Batu Arang, Selangor, has 
been steadily increasing. In 1939, out- 
put totaled 725,616 sheets (9,674,880 
square feet). Production doubled in 
1940, amounting to more than 1,500,000 
sheets, with a surface area of 20,000,000 
square feet. About 85,000 rubber and 
tea cases are produced each month. 
The plant has 5 lathes working and em- 
ploys about 300 persons. Local timber 
is utilized. The firm has extended its 
own railway to forest reserves located 
about 20 miles away. The factory hopes 
to be able to supply all the Malayan de- 
mand for plywood cases for the rubber 
industry. 


Motion Pictures 


* Inpra.—During August 1941, the Bom- 
bay Board of Film Censors examined 125 
films, of which 42; 132,236 feet in length, 
were of American origin, 64 measuring 
55,718 feet were British, 18 totaling 90,- 
892 feet were Indian, and 1 was an Aus- 
tralian film of 995 feet. Sixty-one 
British newsreels were examined during 
the month, most of them presenting 
pictures concerned with the war. 

The Bengal Board of Censors ex- 
amined 56 films during August, of which 
22 totaling 25,541 feet were American, 23 
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totaling 41,790 feet were British, and 11 
measuring 47,261 feet were Indian. 


The annual report of the Bengal Board 
of Censors for the year ended March 31, 
1941, shows a total of 702 films, of ap- 
proximately 1,692,417 feet, certified by 
the Board, compared with 984 films to- 
taling 2,019,895 feet in the preceding 
twelvemonth period. 

Of the total number of films certified 
in 1940-41, 54.7 percent were of Ameri- 
can origin, 23.4 percent Indian, 19.5 per- 
cent British, and 2.4 percent made in 
other countries. 

Certificates were refused for four 
Chinese films, all produced by the Politi- 
cal Board of the Military Affairs Com- 
mission, Shanghai, as, at the time of 
examination, they were considered anti- 
Japanese in character. An American 
picture and its trailer were refused cer- 
tificates. 


Of the five films prohibited in Bengal 
during the year, three were of American 
origin, one Indian, and one Egyptian. 

A total of 25 educational films were 
certified, of which 19 were of British ori- 
gin, 3 were African, 2 American, and 1 
Indian. 

There is a growing interest in 16-milli- 
meter educational sound films. 

A noteworthy feature of the year was 
the decision of the Board to classify films 
of war value as “educational” so that im- 
porters may be exempted from payment 
of import duties on such films. 

The number of permanent motion-pic- 
ture houses in Bengal increased by 5 
during the year, of which 4 were within 
the city limits of Calcutta and 1 outside— 
bringing the total number to 144. 


* SwEDEN.—During September, 33 fea- 
ture motion-picture films were released 
for distribution, 17 of which were of 
United States origin, 5 Swedish, 3 Ger- 
man, 3 British, 2 Finnish, and 1 each 
of Danish, Italian, and Soviet origin. 

The State Censor Board, during the 
same month, examined a total of 1,304 
films, including copies, having a length 
of 672,941 meters. Of these, 254 with a 
length of 282,437 meters were United 
States-made, 936 (284,339 meters) were 
of Swedish origin, and 85 (64,270 meters) 
were from Germany. Ten films with a 
length of 18,169 meters were British, and 
19 (23,726 meters) were produced in other 
countries. Of the total number, 609 with 
a length of 124,674 meters were news 
reels, cartoons, and so-called nature 
films. One film of 1,930 meters length 
was rejected but reportedly was passed 
after revision. 

The tenth motion-picture theater in 
Stockholm owned by AB. Europa-Film is 
about to be opened. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of 600. The equipment is of Ger- 
man “Klangfilm” make. 

Another theater, now under construc- 
tion, will be opened next fall. It will 
have a seating capacity of 580, and wil! 
be equipped with German Zeiss equip- 
ment. 
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Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


Demand for gum spirits of turpentine 
and rosin in the United States has been 
increasing in consequence of the defense 
program. Paint manufacturers have 
been consuming greater quantities of 
these products, and, in addition to pur. 
chases for defense purposes, considera- 
ble quantities of both products have 
have been exported under the Lend-Lease 
Act. Exports of turpentine and rosin for 
the first 9 months of 1941, while less than 
for the same months of 1940, showed 
increases during recent months: 





9 months | 9 months 


Commodity 1040 1941 


(ium rosin pounds _ | 142,851, 000 (93, 869, 000 


W ood rosin 116, 654, 500 | 87, 929, 000 
Gum spirits of turpentine ! 
gallons 3,812,000 | 2,818, 000 
Wood turpentine ! 1,520, 000 | 1, 215,000 
Pine oil do 1, 424, 000 978, 000 
i 


Pall oil do 11, 659, 000 | 4, 548, 000 





* BrITISH MaLtaya.—Turpentine is both 
imported into and exported from British 
Malaya. Imports of turpentine amounted 
to $S414,922 in 1939 and to $S267,254 in 
1940. Usual sources of supply are Dutch 
Borneo, Sarawak, and Sumatra. Exports 
of turpentine rose from 964,000 gallons 
in 1939 to 1,041,778 in 1940, but the 
value fell from $S358,334 to $S227,691. 
Chief markets in 1939 were Australia, 
South Africa, and Japan. 

Imports of turpentine during the first 
5 months of 1941 were less than one-third 
those during January-May 1940, in both 
value and quantity. The reduced im- 
ports show the effort of the import- 
control authorities to reduce to the mini- 
mum the purchases of consumers’ goods 
that require purchase of foreign 
exchange. 

The United States is not an important 
source for imported turpentine for Brit- 
ish Malaya, but it does ship appreciable 
amounts to Australia and South Africa. 


* CanapDA—Paint manufacturers who 
have had difficulties in obtaining certain 
supplies because of the cutting off of 
shipments of many materials formerly 
imported regularly have already turned 
to using other commodities. Synthetic 
iron oxide is being used to a greater ex- 
tent in place of the natural iron oxide 
formerly imported in considerable 
amounts from Mediterranean countries, 
Iran, and South Africa. 

Semisynthetic oils, such as dehydrated 
castor oil, have been developed to replace 
(when necessary) imported tung, oiticica, 
and perilla oils. Another oil which also 
can be used is made from linseed oil by 
removing certain constituents and re- 
combining the remainder so as to increase 
the speed of drying and water resistance. 
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To make larger amounts of phenolic 
resins and alkyd resins available for use 
in the paint industry, an expanded man- 
ufacturing program was undertaken. 
The use of these products in the paint 
industry had been curtailed because of 
the demand for war purposes. 

Output of ingredients which can be 
used for thinners has been expanded also 
to take the place of toluene and other 
products formerly used for the purpose 
and now diverted to war purposes. 


* Inp1A.—Exports of shellac from India 
to the United States have mounted ap- 
preciably since the beginning of the war. 
American buyers have taken about one- 
half of Indian shellac exports in the 
last year. Production, centered almost 
entirely in Bihar, averages about 37,000 
tons annually. Before the war exports 
amounted to about 22,500 tons a year. 
More recent export figures are not 
available. In the past the United States 
has taken about 90 percent of India’s 
exports of seed lac, which usually range 
from 11,000 to 12,000 tons per annum. 
Exports of button lac before the war 
were only slightly over 1,000 tons a year, 
of which the United Kingdom took about 
one-half. 

Production and stocks of rosin and 
turpentine in India for the quarter ended 
June 30, 1941, as obtained from unoffi- 
cial sources, were as follows: 





[tem Rosin Turpentine 


Long tons Long tons 
Production... 1, 633 394 
Stocks as of June 30 3, 045 149 





Official export statistics for the quarter 
are not available, as only an abridged 
edition of the Monthly Sea-Borne Trade 
of British India has been published each 
month since January 1940, and detailed 
figures relating to naval stores are not 
recorded. 


* Mexico.—Exports of naval stores from 
Mexico, as compiled from the records cf 
the Direcci6n General de Estadistica for 
the month of July 1941, were: 








Item Kilograms Pesos 
Spirits of turpentine: Japan 221, 542 28, 180 
Turpentine: United States 230, 646 69, 628 
Rosin: 
Chile 49, 500 16, 867 
Columbia 138, 673 41, 683 
Peru 42,974 9, O38 
China 61, 420 13, 100 
Japan 1, 042, 461 253, 110 
Total 1, 335, 028 333, 798 





%® NETHERLANDS INnpIES.—No figures of 
production of gum copal in the Nether- 
lands Indies are available, because the 
material grows wild, the main localities 
of collection being the Celebes and other 
islands between the Celebes and New 
Guinea, where there is also a moderate 
controlled cultivation. It is reported un- 
Officially that local production usually 
follows exports, since the bulk of the 
output is sent to foreign countries almost 
as soon as produced. 
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As with other wild products, the trade 
is almost entirely in the hands of Chinese 
middlemen. There are some European 
exporters who prepare the raw material 
at several factories, especially in Macas- 
sar where approximately 20 varieties of 
copal are shipped directly to the 
consumer. 


Apparently the government is striving, 
particularly through cooperation with 
the American Gum Importers Associa- 
tion, to improve the quality of the prod- 
uct, the only actual control being that 
export licenses must be obtained for col- 
lection and for shipments to foreign 
countries. 


Exports of gum copal from the Nether- 
lands Indies advanced from 11,828 metric 
tons in 1938 to 16,130 tons in 1939, 
dropping back to 13,942 tons in 1940. Ex- 
ports to the United States, most impor- 
tant factor in the trade, were 4,049 metric 
tons in 1938, 7,150 in 1939, and 8,108 in 
1940. Great Britain also has been a 
large consumer of gum copal, with 1,872 
tons shipped to that country in 1938, 
3,950 in 1939, and 2,968 in 1940. There 
has been an upward trend in exports dur- 
ing 1941. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* Brazit.—Exportation of lard, cotton- 
seed oil, and compound fats was pro- 
hibited temporarily by Resolution No. 16 
of the Comissao de Defesa da Economia 
Nacional, published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 2, 1941. Ministerial Order 
No. 232 of the Comissao, dated October 
25, 1941, and published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of October 31, 1941, now authorizes 
the export, subject to export license, of 
crude and semirefined cottonseed oil from 
certain northern Brazilian States. The 
order provides that licenses will be 
granted for shipments not in excess of 
the normal exports of each firm; any 
shipments in excess will require special 
permission from the Comissao. 

It is expected that some sort of quota 

system for cottonseed oil will be worked 
out shortly, which will reserve to domes- 
tic consumption a part of the oil produc- 
tion of the southern cottonseed-crushing 
plants and permit the export, under li- 
cense, of the surplus production of crude 
and semirefined oil in this area. 
* FRENCH WEST AFRIcA—On December 
1, 1941, there remained for shipment 
7,500 tons of groundnuts (peanuts) of 
the exceptionally good 1940-41 Dakar 
crop. The buying season commences 
about December 15. The groundnut 
crop is now estimated at from 225,000 to 
275,000 tons, of which approximately 
150,000 tons will be reserved for Oil 
extraction. 


* Inp1A—Preliminary estimates place 
the 1941-42 peanut area in the Prov- 
inces and States of Madras, Bombay. 
Central Provinces and Berar, Orissa. 
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Hyderabad, and Mysore at 2,674,000 acres, 
compared with 3,584,000 acres in the 
1940-41 season. These States and Prov- 
inces together represent approximately 
96 percent of the total area under pea- 
nuts in India. No estimate of the peanut 
yield is available as yet. Final figures 
for the 1940-41 crop were 8,516,000 acres 
and 3,473,000 long tons. 

The Madras area is the largest peanut 
producer in the country, and harvesting 
of the summer (irrigated) crop was re- 
ported in progress in September. The 
yield was expected to be normal in all 
but a few districts, which suffered to some 
extent from drought. Total yield of this 
variety is estimated at 51,000 long tons 
of unshelled nuts, compared with an es- 
timated 100,000 long tons in 1940. Ma- 
dras production of the early variety 
(mostly unirrigated) is expected to be 
normal, the total yield being estimated 
at 52,000 long tons of unshelled nuts 
(77,000 long tons estimated for 1940). 

The decrease in the peanut acreage 
in the second-ranking area of Bombay, 
including the adjoining Indian States, is 
rather general and is attributed partly to 
late and deficient rains at the time of 
sowing and partly to loss of overseas 
markets. With the exception of two dis- 
tricts where adverse weather conditions 
affected the crop, the peanut situation in 
the Bombay area was reported excellent. 
However, rain was considered necessary 
for further growth. 

The smaller peanut acreage in Hyder- 
abad State was said to be due to un- 
favorable seasonal conditions as well as 
to a lowered oversea demand. Crop pros- 
pects in the Central Provinces and Berar 
were reported satisfactory. On the 
whole, weather conditions at sowing time 
were not generally favorable for the pea- 
nut crop in India, but the condition of 
the crop in September was fairly good. 


* Mexico.—Lard consumption in Mexico 
is not variable, price changes appearing 
to have relatively little effect on con- 
sumption compared with the variations 
in other foods. It is said that this situa- 
tion will hold true even with a further 
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rise in lard prices, now retailing at about 
2 pesos per kilogram. 

With an apparent decline of lard pro- 
duction in Mexico during the past year 
and with vegetable oils and fats becom- 
ing more difficult to obtain, lard imports 
have increased materially despite rapidly 
advancing prices. During the period 
October 1940 to May 1941, lard imports 
amounted to 7,816,508 kilograms, com- 
pared with 4,392,997 kilograms in the 
same period of the preceding year. It is 
believed that lard imports will be main- 
tained on a fairly high plane during sev- 
eral months to come and may continue 
so into next summer. 


Mexican supplies of vegetable oils ap- 
pear to be short this year, and prices 
have advanced considerably since March 
1941. Estimates of current production of 
copra, Sesame, and cottonseed are not 
yet available. Present indications point 
to less cottonseed and perhaps less 
sesame. 

Copra holds first place in total vege- 
table-oil supplies, and the major portion 
is imported. However, transportation 
difficulties are curtailing ccpra supplies 
in Mexico. Coconut oil was but little 
used as an edible product until recent 
shortages of other oils developed. Be- 
cause of conditions within the country 
and seasonal temperature variations, 
coconut oil can be used to some extent 
during the summer but not in winter. 
It is possible, however, that the erection 
of new manufacturing plants will re- 
move this limitation. The situation to- 
day would indicate much iess competi- 
tion to lard from vegetable oils and fats. 

Final official estimates place the 1940 
Mexican peanut crop at 20,605,150 kilo- 
grams, from 19,204 hectares, compared 
with the 1939 production of 14,989,731 
kilograms, from 16.452 hectares. 


* SwITZERLAND.—Production of butter in 
1940 amounted to 55,172,418 pounds, 
compared with 63,558,620 in 1939. The 
per capita consumption decreased from 
16.55 pounds in 1939 to 14.34 in 1940. 
Swiss butter production during 1941 will 
probably increase, or at least be main- 
tained, to offset a decrease in the pro- 
duction of cheese and a shortage of oils 
and fats. 

The retail price of butter will not be 
increased until February 1, 1942, and is 
to be exempt from the sales tax of 2 
percent. 

An order for 2,000 tons of American 
butter was reported placed by the Swiss 
Cheese Union during the summer at an 
advantageous price, but the British 
navicert for the shipment could not be 
obtained. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Imports of most paint materials into 
the United States have increased, chiefly 
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because of the availability of more ships 
to bring in supplies of essential prod- 
ucts. Notable increases were’ recorded 
for carnauba wax, varnish sums, shellac, 
and crude lac. 


Imports into the United States, first 9 
months of 1940 and 1941: 


{In thousands of pounds] 





. 9 months | 9 months 
Product 1940 1941 

Carnauba wax 12, 958 17, 122 
Damar gum___.__- 15, 243 19, 138 
Kauri gum ___ ah 1, 447 534 
Unbleached shellac | 25, 168 29, 972 
Lac, crude, seed 14, 704 22, 553 
Other varnish gums . 22, 972 23, 152 





With European sources of supply shut 
off, South America and other non-Axis 
countries are dependent upon the United 
States for many paints and paint mate- 
rials. Coupled with shipments under the 
Lend-Lease Act, exports of most of the 
paint products increased this year. Ex- 
ports of chemical pigments are running 
high. 

United States exports of paints and 
pigments: 


{In thousands of pounds] 





9 9 
months months 
1940 1941 


Commodity 


Ocher, umber, sienna 7, 900 6, 898 
Other mineral-earth pigments 45.383 | 35,453 
Zine oxide____- 5, 059 10, 808 
Lithopone 19,391 | 33,907 
Carbon black 145,065 | 112, 735 
Red lead 1, 830 4,100 
White lead: 

Dry_.. 725 3, 001 

In oil___- 1, 188 949 
Litharge 2, 474 4, 006 
Titanium pigments 7, 183 11, 899 
Other chemical pigments 10, 099 9, 190 
Ready-mixed paints 1, 693 1, 938 
Paste and semipaste paints 2, 570 3, 998 
Calcimine 4, 765 5, 258 
Pigmented lacquers 1 334 304 
Clear lacquers...- 1158 176 
Varnish : 1 328 1375 





‘ Thousand gallons. 


* Et SaLvapor.—The market for paints 
and varnishes in El Salvador changes 
relatively little from year to year. The 
United States is the chief supplier, if not 
the only supplier, at present, although 
formerly Great Britain, Germany, and 
the Netherlands shipped comparatively 
small amounts to El Salvador. United 
States exports of paints and varnishes 
to El Salvador during the past 3 years, 
1937-40, amounted to about $30,000 
annually. 

Imports of ready-mixed paints into El 
Salvador amounted to 124,858 kilograms, 
valued at $36,650 in 1939, the latest data 
available, of which $22,094 worth was 
imported from the United States, $8,695 
from Great Britain, $4.085 from Ger- 
many, and $1,278 from the Netherlands. 
Imports of varnishes during the same 
year were 19,427 kilograms valued at 
$9,059, of which $7,949 came from the 
United States, $532 from Germany, and 
$369 from Great Britain. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


* Burma.—Crude petroleum production 
in Burma during the second quarter of 
1941 declined to 66,971,424 Imperial ga]- 
lons, from 69,833,830 gallons in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1940. Total pro- 
duction during the first 6 months of 1941, 
amounting to 132,872,993 Imperial gal- 
lons, also showed a decline compared 
with the output of 136,544,089 gallons in 
the 6 months of 1940. 

* CoLomp1a.—Crude-petroleum produc- 
tion in September 1941 amounted to 
2,131,717 barrels, compared with 2,332,777 
in the preceding month. The amount of 
crude petroleum refined in Colombia in- 
creased to 270,793 barrels, from 251 969 
in August. Shipments of crude petro- 
leum in September decreased to 2,066,416 
barrels, in comparison with 2,105,444 
barrels in the preceding month. 





Colombian production of refined 
products: 

— August | Septem- 

Product 1941 ber 1941 

Barrels! | Barrels! 
Gasoline 8S, 249 84, 890 
Ethy!] gasoline 2, 585 4.719 
Kerosene 18, 979 10, 835 
Power kerosene 920 9, 076 
Fuel oil 124, 042 147, 150 
Gas oil 13, 48° 6, 630 
Residual fuel oil 1, 555 1, 504 
Asphalt 6, 131 &, 163 
Lubricants 3, 829 11, 252 
Naphtha 127 417 
Crude topped (‘‘crudo reducido” 50, 040 40, 769 





1 Of 42 United States gallons 


* InpIA—A general license covering all 
gasoline requirements in British India 
for 12 months is understood to have been 
provided for foreign and Indian operat- 
ing companies and flying clubs, and cou- 
pons and receipt books are distributed 
accordingly. 

* Panama.—Gasoline imports reached a 
new high of 1,206,891 gallons in October 
1941, compared with the previous high 
of 1,183,918 gallons in July. 


Special Products 


*® BrITISH Mataya.—Match imports for 
consumption in the Straits Settlements 
are always an important item, inasmuch 
as the Malayan match industry supplies 
only a small portion of consumption. 
During 1940, match imports were valued 
at 1,199,366 Straits dollars, a 26 percent 
increase over 1939 and 120 percent larger 
than the 1937 figure. In 1939 Sweden 
furnished 43 percent, Thailand 21, and 
China 21. 

At the end of 1940 there were five 
match factories in Malaya, but produc- 
tion figures are not available. In 1939 


four factories then in operation produced 
50,297 cases of 120 packets of 10 boxes. 
It was reported that in 1940 three of the 
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factories produced 10 percent less than in 
the preceding year. 


* Peru.-Imports of tooth brushes 
amounted to 12,079 legal kilograms dur- 
ing 1940, a gain of 48 percent since 1934. 
Since that year such imports have been 
steadily increasing. In the fine-quality 
class, United States and English prcd- 
ucts are preferred. In certain Japanese 
pazar stores, tooth brushes sell as low as 
two brushes for 2 cents U. S. currency. 
United States brushes are sold generally 
in drug stores, while the cheaper lines 
are on sale in department stores and tne 
numerous Japanese shops. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of wool from Ar- 
gentina during the week ended December 
4 totaled 6,911 bales, of which 6,905 were 
shipped to the United States, compared 
with 7,666 bales during the week ended 
November 27, of which 7,662 were des- 
tined to the United States. Local prices 
were relatively unchanged. The domes- 
tic industry continues to buy practically 
all choice, fine, and fine crossbred wools 
at pYices substantially higher than 
United States offers. However, Sales to 
the United States were confined to lots 
which are unsalable to the local industry. 
The United States carpet mills were 
unwilling to meet local prices of coarse 
wocls until the week ended December 4, 
when they began to purchase in greater 
volume. Speculative purchases have 
contributed to maintaining prices at cur- 
rent levels. 


* UNION OF SouTH AFrrica.—Government 
regulations governing the packing and 
marking of wool, having as their primary 
object the better preparation of the 
South African clip as a whole, were first 
issued in October 1930, but amendments 
were introduced in 1935 and 1939. 

Enforcement of the regulations has 
had a marked effect on the general get- 
up of the average clip; in fact, the im- 
provement has far exceeded the most 
optimistic expectations of all interested 
in the welfare of the Union’s major pri- 
mary agricultural product. 

The regulations call for a minimum of 
effort on the part of the nonprogressive 
farmer, demanding only that he should 
pack inferior wool apart from better 
wool. 

The more important clauses of the reg- 
ulations provide that shankings and 
badly stained wool shall be removed 
from other wool and packed separately 
and the container thereof shall be clearly 
marked “LOX”; wool contaminated by 
paint or other branding material shall be 
removed from other wool and packed 
Separately, and the container thereof 
shall be clearly marked “BRANDS”; only 
new 11'%4-pound wool packs shall be 
used; all bales shall be sewn up with 
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blue-tinted sewing twine or fastened 
with metal clips; all wool removed from 
dead sheep must be kept separate and 
marked “PLK”; the name of the owner, 
together with his address or railway 
sending station must be legibly marked 
on the end (preferably the stitched end) 
of every bale of wool. 

At present all unskirted fleeces and 
fleeces from which the bellies have not 
been removed must be marked “UN- 
SKIRTED.” It has been recommended 
by the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion that the regulations be amended in 
regard to this clause, and as from the 
1942-43 season all bellies and skirtings 
will have to be removed and packed 
separately. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


* Inp1A.—The final jute-crep forecast in 
the three Provinces of Bihar, Orissa, and 
Assam, the two Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura, and the licensed area 
under crop in the Bengal Province is 
placed at 2,132,110 acres, or a decrease of 
80,490 acres, compared with the pre- 
liminary forecast figure for 1941. The 
total yield is estimated at 5,422,555 bales 
of jute. 


Wearing Apparel 


* AzorEsS.—The declared exports to the 
United States during the September 
1941 quarter were made up almost en- 
tirely of embroideries, valued at $21,215, 
but these were less than half the value of 
the exports of embroideries in the same 
period of last year, when $49,897 was 
declared. 


*® NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Exports of un- 
trimmed (split) Pandan hats from Java 
and Madura during July 1940 totaled 
107,272 pieces valued at 20,317 guilders. 
Australia received 61,672 pieces valued at 
13,039 guilders, while the 45,600 pieces 
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taken by the United States were valued 
at 7,278 guilders. 

During the same month, exports of 
other Pandan hats, not specifically pro- 
vided for, from Java and Madura totaled 
441,000 pieces valued at 14,621 guilders. 
Of these, the United States received 
322,800 pieces valued at 10,661 guilders; 
Australia received 79,800 pieces with a 
value of 3,064 guilders, Canada, 38,400 
pieces valued at 896 guilders (1.8925 
guilders=$1 U. S. currency). 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* Canary IsLANDS.—Leaf-tobacco pro- 
duction in the East Canary Islands was 
unimportant during the second quarter 
of 1941, despite some increase in plant- 
ing reported in the past few years. All 
domestic leaf is consumed by local manu- 
facturers, and the quality is considered 
fair. No real increase over present pro- 
duction is expected in the near future. 

Yearly leaf consumption in the Las 
Palmas de Gran Canaria district is esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 kilograms, only 5 per- 
cent of which is satisfied by domestic 
production, calculated at 75,000 kilo- 
grams. 

Owing to existing exchange difficulties 
and restrictions confronting the local 
manufacturing industry in obtaining 
leaf from abroad, imports into Las Pal- 
mas de Gran Canaria fell to new low 
levels during the 1941 second quarter. 
Total imports, including withdrawals 
from bonded warehouses, amounted to 
only 52,299 kilograms, compared with 
147,208 kilograms in the first quarter of 
the year and 468,792 in the second quar- 
ter of 1940. Of 1941-period arrivals, 


Spain supplied 30,343 kilograms, Cuba 
12,476, and the United States 9,480. Im- 


“Special products.” 
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ports of American leaf in the four quar- 
ters of 1940 are recorded as 116,663, 
110,053, 19,645, and 48,275 kilograms, re- 
spectively, and 21,927 kilograms in the 
first quarter of 1941. 

On June 30, 1941, general stocks of 
tobacco manufacturers ranged from 
“very low” to “exhausted.” Bonded 
warehouses reported at the close of the 
1941 second quarter the following for- 
eign tobacco stocks: Leaf, 416 hogs- 
heads, 158 half hogsheads, and 1,159 
bundles; products, 9 boxes. Bonded leaf 
stocks had increased substantially over 
stocks on hand on March 31, 1941, 
amounting to only 5 hogsheads, 100 half- 
hogsheads, and 699 bundles. 

Consumption of leaf in the tobacco- 
manufacturing industry during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1941 was reported as far 
below actual needs, resulting in a further 
drop in output of products. No official 
data are available as regards the con- 
sumption of leaf, volume of products 
manufactured, and consumption of such 
products. 

Imports of tobacco products have for 
some time been practically at a stand- 
still; no imports were registered during 
the second quarter of 1941. 

Negotiations of the local syndicate of 
tobacco manufacturers to secure a price 
increase for products for the Spanish 
Tobacco Monopoly were successful, and 
the improved prices are reflected in the 
following amounts of new monthly or- 
ders placed by the Monopoly for the 
period July-December 1941: 21,824,000 
cigarettes valued at 332,133 pesetas; 
387,500 cigars valued at 70,975 pesetas. 
However, owing to the continued lack of 
raw materials, the chances of meeting 
the requirements of the Monopoly’s con- 
tract are poor. Manufacturers are re- 
ported hopeful of obtaining sufficient 
dollar exchange to purchase foreign leaf 
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to keep their factories running about 6 
months. 


* Cuina.—Owing to drought Conditions, 
this year’s Hunan leaf-tobacco crop is 
estimated at only 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
pounds, or approximately half of the 
1940 production. 


* CoLomsBiA—Imports of foreign cig- 
arettes have shown a tendency to decline 
during 1941, says the Colombian press. 
This tendency became apparent in 1940 
when imports fell to 8,187,508 packages 
valued at 827,531 pesos, from 9,084,683 
packages valued at 910,880 pesos in 1939. 
In the first 5 months of 1941, 3,318,886 
packages valued at 334,829 pesos entered 
the country, compared with 3,662,464 
packages valued at 368,221 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

Colombia buys its foreign cigarettes 
almost exclusively from the United 
States. In 1940, 99.88 percent of all cig- 
arette imports came from the United 
States, which also received 99.92 percent 
of the money paid out. Cigarette pur- 
chases from Brazil amounted to 3,010 
packages valued at 111 pesos, Canada 
1,500 packages valued at 134 pesos, Cuba 
3,610 packages valued at 216 pesos, Eng- 
land 375 packages valued at 99 pesos, 
Mexico 50 packages valued at 6 pesos, 
and Peru 16 packages valued at 3 pesos. 

Cigarettes were exported to Switzer- 
land during 1940, though in extremely 
small volume—1,045 packages valued at 
100 pesos. 

While war conditions have undoubt- 
edly had a material effect on Colombia’s 
cigarette consumption, local merchants 
state that increased taxes and higher 
prices, without attendant wage advances, 
have also been responsible for the les- 
sened demand for foreign cigarettes. A 
popular brand of domestic cigarette 
costs only 15 centavos a package, while 
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the majority of imported brands are 35 
centavos; therefore it seems safe to as. 
sume that some of the market lost by 
U. S. cigarettes has been absorbed by 
the Colombian product. 


* Ecuapor.—Tobacco growers have been 
optimistic regarding the 1941 tobaceo 
crop, harvesting of which started about 
the middle of October. Tobacco produc. 
tion in Ecuador shows a tendency to in- 
crease each year, and the new crop is 
expected to exceed the 1940 yield of 
4,076,479 pounds. 

Tobacco consumption is roughly placed 
at 2,000 quintals a month. The Carry- 
over from the 1940 crop in warehouses 
will on December 31, 1941, amount to 
approximately 18,483 quintals. The 194] 
tobacco crop in the Provinces of Guayas 
and Los Rios alone is estimated at 30,000 
quintals, in addition to production in 
other Provinces. An abundant supply of 
tobacco for the coming calendar year is 
therefore anticipated. 


* Mexico.—Tobacco production in Mex- 
ico during 1940 reached 23,745,402 kilo- 
grams, from 21,058 hectares, according 
to final official estimates. The 1939 crop 
amounted to 21,206,077 kilograms, from 
19,135 hectares. 


Consular Legalization of Cer- 
tificates of Origin for Brazil 


The Consul General of Brazil in New 
York advises that, pending later instruc- 
tions from his Government, the Consulate 
will legalize, without charge, certificates 
of United States origin attached to the 
original consular invoice, whenever such 
documents are required for customs pur- 
poses and have been specifically requested 
by Brazilian consignees. 

Such origin certificates will be legalized 
without charge only provided: 

1. The certificate is one page only and 
is attached to the original consular 
invoice. 


2. The certificate states name of ship- 
per, name of consignee, steamer, shipping 
marks, and total weights. Under the 
heading “Description of Merchandise” fill 
in “As shown on attached consular 
invoice.” 

3. No prices or values are to be shown 
on the certificate. 

4. The signature of a notary public or 
commissioner of deeds does not appear on 
the certificate. 

5. The certificate is certified by the 
American Brazilian Association of New 
York, Inc., or other recognized chamber 
of commerce. 


An additional copy must, of course, be 
provided for the files of that Association, 
which will not make any additional charge 
for certifying these certificates, such cer- 
tification being a duplicate of the origina’ 
certification given on the corresponding 
commercial] invoices. 
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Interested American firms and indi- 
yiduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
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equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





Commodities 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: 


City and country Reference No. 


| 


Botanical drugs, alkaloids, medicinal chemicals and preparations, in | Cairo, Egypt 734 
appreciable quantities. (Specifications available.) 
RUBBER MANUFACTURES: 
Druggists’ rubber sundries such as medicine droppers, bulbs, hot water | do 784 
bottles, elastic bands, etc., in appreciable quantities. (Specifications | 
available.) 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS: 


Thermometers, syringes, hypodermic needles, etc., in appreciable quanti- do 784 


ties. (Specifications available. 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. 
Requests for estimates of the cost of lists 
of agency opportunities should state spe- 
cifically and in detail both the countries 
and commodities of interest. 





Statement Concerning 
Syria and Lebanon 


The Department of State issued the 
following statement November 29, 1941: 


Inquiries have been received as to the 
attitude of this Government in view of the 
proclamation issued at Damascus on Sep- 
tember 27, 1941, regarding the independence 
of Syria, and the proclamation issued at 
Beirut on November 26, 1941, regarding the 
independence of the Lebanon. 


The American Government and people 
have always sympathized with the natural 
and legitimate aspirations of the peoples of 
Syria and the Lebanon. This Government 
therefore welcomes any steps toward the 
realization of these aspirations, chief among 
which is, of course, the full enjoyment of 
sovereign independence. 

The convention between the United States 
and France, signed at Paris on April 4, 1924, 
and the provisions of the mandate for Syria 
and the Lebanon included therein, clearly 
embody the idea of Syrian and Lebanese in- 
dependence. The American Government 
continues to support these provisions which 
it endorsed in 1924 and which are a corner- 
stone of the mandate principle. The 1924 
convention, which also set forth the rights 
of the United States and its nationals in 
the areas concerned, was formally ratified 
by the American Government in accordance 
with the required constitutional procedure, 
and must be regarded as continuing in effect 
until new instruments of a mutually Satis- 
factory nature can be similarly negotiated 
and ratified. This Government is hopeful 


that, as soon as international conditions per- 
mit, such negotiations may be undertaken, 
enabling this Government to extend formal 
recognition to Syria and the Lebanon 


New-Type Propeller Helps Sup- 
press Ship Vibrations 


The Swedish Cartographical Office re- 
cently took delivery of a new deep-sea 
surveying vessel, Gustaf af Klint, of 
about 600 tons, built by the Finnboda 
Shipyard of Stockholm. 

A notable feature of this vessel is that 
it is motor-driven. The chart drawing 
on board survey vessels requires that the 
ship should be as vibrationless as pos- 
sible, and this has up till now prevented 
the use of Diesel machinery for propul- 
sion. As the result of exhaustive tests 
it was found, however, that by fitting a 
“Ka-Me-Wa” propeller with hydraul- 
ically operated, adjustable blades, en- 
abling the pitch and the revolutions of 
the propeller to be regulated according 
to requirements, the running of the ves- 
sel was made practically free from vibra- 
tions. 

Such a propeller was accordingly fitted, 
embodying the further advantage that 
the maneuvering of the vessel can take 
place from the bridge without the inter- 
mediary of the engine-room tender. 
This type of propeller, designed on the 
Kaplan turbine system and introduced 
and manufactured by the prominent 
Swedish water-turbine manufacturers, 
AB. Karlstads Mekaniska Verkstad, has 
in recent years been installed in a con- 
siderable number of vessels of varying 
sizes. 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of No- 
vember 25, 1941. Opposition must be 
filed before December 29, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 


Gastrogen | No. 2—Entire class. 
Cinzano | No. 23—Vermouth only. 
Cinzano___ Do. 
Universal | No. 9—Entire class. 
Reece No. 10—Entire class. 
Nelson Do. 
Speedrite- | No. 18—Entire class. 
Fibracell | No. 3—Entire class. 
Castell No. 18—Entire class. 


Gelita___- ables | No. 3—Entire class. 





Chile——The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 1, 
1941. Opposition must be filed within 
30 days of the above date of publication: 





Trade-mark Class number and product 


Epic, Long Life No. 19—Lubricating oils and 
; : for paints, ete. 
Campeon No. 32—Heating, lighting, and 


ventilating equip- 
ment. 

Tropical, Polka, Helia, | No. 47—Clothing. 

Bambizon. 

Utility, Prince, Her- | No. 56—Toilet appliances. 

ald, Plexil, Lux. 

Sanitas No. 74—Cloth and waterproof 
clothing, rubber 

é shoes. 

Sincrolux No. 79—Cinematographie and 
photographic, opti- 
cal and scientific 
apparatus and appli- 
ances, sensitized pa- 
per 

Brilliantone No. 80—Acoustie and musica! 
instruments. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from date 
of publication. 





Date of 


rrade-mark Product publication 
Yodaneurin Drugstore and chemi- | Nov. 24, 1941 
cal products. 
Colagotrat do Do. 
Hepaneurin do Do. 
Defensol do Do. 
Fixocalcio do Do 
Tiasulfazol do Do 
Stopton do Do 
Gibson Hardware and bazar, Do 


industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery, 
and electrical goods. 





More Nickel From Canada 


A huge expansion of nickel production 
is in progress at Sudbury, Ontario. The 
program is to cost in the neighborhood 
of $25,000,000. The metal produced is 
turned over to the British, Canad an, and 
United States Governments for allocation 
to the various industries. 
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manipulated the trade and politics of 
other countries for the purpose of 
strengthening its own position and weak- 
ening theirs. He shows also what Great 
Britain and the United States have done, 
are doing, and may yet deo to counteract 
the effect and influence of such activity 
on the part of Germany. The implica- 
tions of all this economic warfare are 
discussed: First, for the effect, during the 
war, it will have on citizens of the United 
States of America; and second, what it 
will mean to cur way of living if Ger- 
many wins, or if she is defeated. 
Available from: Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE FU- 
TURE. Ernest Bevin. 1941. 303 pp. 
Price, $2.75. In this book the author 
tells not only of the part that capital and 
labor are playing in the theater of war 
but, more important, of the part they 
will play in the new social order which 
will emerge at the war’s conclusior. 
Part One consists of statements made 
since Mr. Bevin was appointed to his 
position. in the Government of Great 
Britain; Part Two, of those made before 
that appointment, during his career as a 
labor leader and secretary of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union. The 
method followed in this book has been to 
put together all statements, whatever the 
occasion or the dates on which they were 
made, which deal with one subject, or 
with one aspect of a _ subject. The 
sources of these statements are cited in 
the appendix. Mr. Bevin’s theories have 
all but eliminated strikes in England and 
have more than doubled production. It 
is the author’s contention that these 
same methods can be successfully applied 
in the United States. 


Available from: Robert M. McBride & 
Co., 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


MODERN PUBLICITY IN WAR. F.A. 
Mercer and Grace Lovat Fraser (ed.). 
1941. 160 pp. Illus. Price, $4.50. This 
book shows British advertising as it is in 
time of war, official and commercial, 
trade, technical, and retail, and the 
methods it has employed to meet the 
new conditions in the national needs. It 
gives the reader a picture of the force, 
imaginative conception, and technical 
excellence of an exacting profession, en- 
thusiastically contributing to a gigantic 
task. Includes an explanation of the 
ramifications of the subject, the consid- 
erations affecting its direction, and the 
uses of the different media it employs. 
Of interest to those engaged in advertis- 
ing, as well as to the general reader. 

Available from: The Studio Publica- 


tions, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
m2. 


BOOM OR BUST. Blair Moody. 1941. 
336 pp. Price, $2.50. The author de- 
scribes what is being thought by a group 
of businessmen and economists in Wash- 
ington concerning the future of America 
after the war. He quotes directly from 
the key figures in Washington who are 
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Note.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic 
fixed 


the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 









































at 5 gourdes to | dollar. 
| | 
Annual average Latest available 
| rate Average rate quotation 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
| Sept Oct. 
| 1939 1940 1941 1941 Rate Date 
Argentina......| Paper peso-----. en eee 3. 70 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Nov. 20 
CE Ts wincncianndasees 1 4.32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 : = 0. 
BN. iccaconcncesscasneucticosaacalyiedsemeicstivdiieniaaee { 5.00 \ Nov. 18 
Free market..........-.-- 4 4 37 4.23 4. 24 4.19 Nov. 20 
a Boliviano. _-.-_-- a ae 32 34 39.09 46 46 46. 46 46. 46 Nov. 17 
Cl cpiineskith ye deiamsad 245, 46 56.71 50. 50.00 | 50.00 | Begin- 
ning of 
Novem- 
r. 
a Milreis_...._.-- RE ee 16. 829 | 4 16. 500 | 16. 500 | 416.500 | 416.500 | Nov. 14 
Free market__.......---- 419. 706 19. 789 19. 690 19. 678 19. 650 Do 
Special free market----- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.659 | 20.600 Do 
A, jn bdlel ao RES 20. 826 21. 421 20. 370 20. 358 20. 420 Do 
| a i ee 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19, 37 Nov. 6 
Export draft............ 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do 
Curb market-_......----- 32. 47 eS ee 33. 65 33. 50 Do 
ee es 31.04 31 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange. -----.--- 29. 86 31. 05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
| il ER Res 531.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
| Agricultural dollar. ..--.|.....-.. ~-z---| 31.15 | 31.15 | 31.15 Do 
Colombia__.__.. lca cca@iecccncosce | Me eh eeeen 1.75 1.75 1. TOP hi ccisiecks 1.755 | Oct. 17 
| Bank of Republic-.----- 1. 755 1. 755 2 200 Soacdeccs 1, 755 0 
Stabilization Fund_._...|_...._-- (6) . eee SNESSS eek Ears 
| 2.” SMa atelier aia 1.78 1. 93 (8 fF, eee 1. 80 Oct. 17 
Costa Rica.....| Colon........-- Uncontrolled_........-- 5. 67 5.70 5.77 5. 82 5.82 | Nov. 29 
| QO ee 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ee I i i ice | EE Se . 93 . 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Nov. 22 
Ecuador .....-- [aes Central Bank (Official) _|....__.- 716. 42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | Nov: 1 
Honduras. ..-- | Lempira... -_..- See aes | 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 Do. 
Mexico._......- “eee: ORR aE: 5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4. 86 4.86 | Nov. 29 
Nicaragua. --.._. Cordoba- -..--- CSS 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Nev. 22 
Re cecancconubedenset 5.35 6. 36 5. 88 5. 66 5. 60 Do. 
Paraguay.....-- Paper peso-.--- > RE *70.00 | 333.60 | 334.48 | 330.00 | Oct. 31 
|) a i Piiteteseaiouses es | 5.33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | Nov. 22 
Salvador. .....- ho eee a 2.5 2-5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay -......- 9 ea BGS Ree Ss | .3626 . 3755 . 4376 .4550| 9.4867) Do 
| Controlled free.-..-..--- . 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266) Do 
Venezuela... ._.- | Bolivar......--- oo aa 3.19 3.19 3. 35 3.35 3.35 Do 
| FOO Rewscccentecscssnnce|ecncecesionedaueen 3. 66 3.77 3.93 Do 
1 Aug. 22-Dee. 30. T June-Dee. 


4 July-Dec. 

4 Apr. 10-Dee. 30. 

‘ For commitments of the Government only. 
§ July 13-Dee. 31. 


* For Class 2 merchandise. -_-..---- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise- --- ----- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise --------- 1.95 (July-Dec.) 


These rates prevail at present. 


' Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

‘In addition there is “compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

NotTe.—See Argentina “‘Exchange and Finance’’ in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 or rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





seeking for tomorrows blueprints for ac- 
tion by business, labor, agriculture, and 
Government to make our economy work 
best. The book contains the authors 
answers to such questions as: After the 
war, where will soldiers and workers in 
arms plants find jobs? Where do labor 
leaders stand? What are the real reasons 
men have been out of work? How can 
the “bust” be avoided? What is in store 
for the United States if we drift? 


Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y, 


ARGENTINA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. Clarence H. Haring. 1941. 175 
pp. Price, 50 cents. This book describes 
why the Argentine nation is what it is 
today, the role it plays in inter-Ameri- 
can affairs, and its relations in particular 
with the United States. The approach 
is both historical and contemporary. It 
discusses economic activities and the ef- 


fects of the present world crisis upon the 
political and economic life of the Re- 
public. 


Available from: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HITLER’S COUNTERFEIT REICH— 
BEHIND THE SCENES OF NAZI ECON- 
OMY. Dr. Karl Robert. 1941. 122 pp. 
Price, $1. The author. presents here a 
picture of Hitler’s Germany which dem- 
onstrates that the entire political, eco- 
nomic, and legal development of that 
country has been predicated on eventual 
war. He explains his belief that the Nazi 
system can function only in and by con- 
tinued war, and that the idea of Nazi 
“civilization” is incompatible with peace 
and peaceful economic cooperation. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Robert, the struggle in 
Europe is the struggle for the survival 
of decent cultured humanity throughout 
the world, and the inherent falsity of 
the Nazi economy makes it impossible 
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for a non-Nazi world to have traffic with 
it, commercially, politically, or morally. 

Available from: Alliance Book Corpo- 
ration, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ICE CREAM SALES INDEX—JAN- 
UARY ist THROUGH AUGUST 3lst, 
1941. International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 1941. 40 pp. 
Price, $1. An analysis of ice-cream sales 
in 1941 compared with 1940, for the 
United States and Canada. 

Available from: International Asso- 
ciation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Swedish Shipbuilders 
Have Many Orders 


At present the Swedish shipbuilding 
industry has a record number of orders 
on hand—about 600,000 gross tons, ap- 
proximately 900,000 dead-weight tons. 
In addition, the Swedish naval authori- 
ties have placed large orders with the 
Swedish yards, and further orders are 
contemplated, involving not only new 
ships but also rebuilding and repair work. 
At the beginning of the current year, 
orders at the Swedish yards were stated 
to total about 370,000 gross tons, approxi- 
mately 570,000 dead-weight tons, repre- 
senting vessels under construction or for 
which contracts had been negotiated. 
For Swedish owners alone the Ship- 
building industry now has orders on hand 
as large as the total orders on hand at 
the beginning of the year. In addition, 
contracts for new German ships have 
been made. 

An agreement has been made for de- 
liveries of German steel to the Swedish 
shipbuilding industry during the period 
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1941-43. This agreement calls for steel 
deliveries sufficient to cover the building 
of almost twice as much Swedish tonnage 
as that contracted for by Germany. 
Through this special agreement, deliv- 
eries which, according to the present 
Germano-Swedish commercial treaty of 
1941 should be 30,000 tons annually for 
shipbuilding, will purportedly be in- 
creased considerably. If these deliveries 
are made as promised, and increased de- 
liveries are made by the Swedish steel 
industry, the demands of the shipbuild- 
ing program may be met. 

The Swedish shipyards’ construction 
capacity is being extended by new facili- 
ties at the Eriksberg and Kookum yards. 
If satisfactory material supplies could be 
received, a further extension of this in- 
dustry would follow. 

The main part of the Swedish orders 
consists of ocean-going vessels, mainly 
motorships, which because of the block- 
ade cannot be used at present but have 
to remain idle in Swedish waters. Be- 
cause of difficulties in obtaining mate- 
rials, many ships under construction are 
being delayed. As early as 1940 it was 
noticed that the launchings and deliv- 
eries showed a reduction. 

Repair work is limited at present— 
partly because the majority of the Swed- 
ish merchant marine, trading outside of 
the blockaded zone, cannot reach Swed- 
ish shipyards for overhauling or repairs. 
The tonnage stationed or trading inside 
the blockade is engaged to such an ex- 
tent, with the exception of certain motor 
vessels, that there is no time for repairs. 
Vessels engaged in the Baltic trade are 
generally repaired during the winter 
season. 

While Swedish shipowners have con- 
tracted for vessels with Swedish ship- 
yards (which vessels will be ready during 
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1942 and 1943, if it is possible to obtain 
the essential materials), they count on 
a very large demand for tonnage after 
the war—a demand which should give 
ample room for first-class Swedish ships, 

Present building costs are at least 60 
percent higher than before the war. For 
many months contracts cannot be made 
at fixed prices but are made dependent 
upon future conditions. 

An essential portion of the Swedish 
ships now contracted for is to compen- 
sate for vessels lost during the present 
war. The large book profits made on_ lost 
vessels (because the insured value exceéds 
the book value) will thus be employed. 
Vessels contracted for and delivered 
since the beginning of the war amount 
to about 400,000 gross tons, or approxi- 
mately double the Swedish war losses. 
The Transatlantic Steamship Co., of 
Goteborg—a concern that has suffered 
only small losses so far—has placed 
orders for a number of new ships. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district offices by 
referring to the titles. The price is $la 
list for each country. 


Chemicals, importers and dealers, Ceylon. 

Medicinal and toilet preparations, manu- 
facturers, Chile 

Coal, coke, and fuel, importers and dealers, 
Brazil. 

Mining companies and exporters of ores, 
Chile. 

Motor vehicles, importers and distributors, 
Honduras 

Seeds and bulbs, importers, dealers, growers, 
and exporters, Cuba 
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